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Permanent  site  of  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


To  the  Young  Men 
of  the  United  States 


The  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  in- 
vites the  finest  young  men  in  the  nation  to 
form  the  professional  nucleus  of  future  lead- 
ership in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The 
Academy  provides  the  broad  education  and 
specialized  training  necessary  to  prepare  for 
that  responsibility. 

The  Academy’s  importance  to  the  future 
has  been  well-expressed  in  a letter  from  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  (USAFR)  : 

“There  are  few,  if  any,  places  where  in- 
fluence exerted  today  can  have  more  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  country,  of  civilization, 
and  of  mankind.” 

I earnestly  hope  that  young  men  every- 
where in  the  United  States  will  investigate 
this  opportunity  to  prepare  for  distinguished 
service  to  their  country. 


General  Briggs  became  the  second  Superintendent 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  on  August  1,  1956,  re- 
placing Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  R.  Harmon  who  retired 
from  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 

A graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  New  York,  General  Briggs  entered 
the  Air  Corps  after  completing  Advanced  Flying 
School  in  July  1930.  Later  he  returned  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  to  serve  as  an  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Sixth  School 
Squadron. 

During  World  War  II  General  Briggs  was  the 
operations  staff  officer  for  the  European  Section  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff,  and  during  the 
Korean  War  he  commanded  the  Far  East  Air  Force 
Bomber  Command.  Before  his  assignment  to  the 
Academy,  General  Briggs  served  as  Assistant  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  at  Headquarters, 
United  States  Air  Force. 
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Mission 


The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  is 
to  provide  instruction,  experience,  and  moti- 
vation to  each  cadet  so  that  he  will  graduate 
with  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  the 
knowledge  required  of  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  and  with  a basis  for  con- 
tinued development  throughout  a lifetime  of 
service  to  his  country,  leading  to  readiness 
for  responsibilities  as  a future  air  com- 
mander. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized the  establishment  and  construction  of 
an  Air  Force  Academy  on  April  1,  1954.  For 

Historical  Backfsrourid  many  years  the  concePt  °f  a separate  Air 

® Force,  with  its  own  academy,  had  been  fos- 

tered by  leading  U.  S.  military  aviators  in- 
cluding Generals  Mitchell,  Arnold,  Vanden- 
berg,  and  Spaatz. 

After  World  War  II  demonstrated  the  de- 
cisiveness of  air  power,  the  Congress  in  1947 
granted  authority  to  withdraw  the  Air  Corps 
from  the  Army  and  establish  an  independent 
Air  Force.  This  paved  the  way  for  eventual 
passage  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  Act. 

The  Academy  began  to  train  cadets  in  July 
1955  from  its  interim  location  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  in  Denver.  The  permanent 
Academy  home  is  under  construction  at  a 
spot  of  natural  beauty  near  Colorado  Springs 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rampart  Range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

After  the  move  to  the  new  site,  the  size  of 
classes  entering  each  July  will  expand  from 
approximately  300  to  750  cadets.  Full  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Cadet  Wing  is  2,520 
men,  to  be  reached  by  1962. 
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The  Permanent  Site 


On  April  1,  1954,  the  Congress  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  the  responsi- 
bility of  naming  the  Air  Force  Academy’s 
permanent  site.  Harold  E.  Talbott,  the  Air 
Force  Secretary  at  that  time,  chose  as  his 
selection  committee:  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher, 
President  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  Merrill 
C.  Meigs,  Vice  President  of  the  Hearst  Cor- 
poration; General  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  USAF 
Retired ; Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
USAF  Reserve;  and  Lt.  Gen. Hubert  R.  Har- 
mon, USAF. 

The  states  were  allowed  to  submit  their 
suggestions  for  the  location  of  the  permanent 
site.  After  screening  some  400  locations  and 
visiting  proposed  sites  in  22  states,  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  number  to  three  possibili- 
ties : Alton,  Illinois ; Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin ; 
and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Following 
a personal  inspection  of  the  three  locations, 
the  Secretary  named  Colorado  Springs  as  the 
permanent  home  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  on  June  24,  1954. 


Among  the  factors  the  site  selectors  con- 
sidered were  acreage,  community  facilities, 
topography,  climate,  water  supply,  utilities, 
transportation,  and  cost  of  construction. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  Construction 
Agency,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Albert  E. 
Stoltz,  was  created  on  June  4,  1954,  to  direct 
the  planning,  designing,  and  construction  of 
the  Academy.  On  August  16,  1954,  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Mer- 
rill of  Chicago  was  appointed  Architect- 
Engineer  for  the  huge  building  project. 

The  Academy  is  now  merging  into  reality 
with  construction  progressing  rapidly.  The 
cadet  academic  area,  which  has  top  priority, 
is  taking  shape  as  men  and  machines  erect 
the  structural  elements  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  steel.  The  next  step  will  be  the 
erection  of  glass,  white  marble,  and  alumi- 
num to  cover  the  facades  of  the  structures. 
The  finished  Academy  plant  will  be  a mag- 
nificent product  of  contemporary  architec- 
tural style. 
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Administration 


Superintendent : 

Maj.  Gen.  James  E.  Briggs. 

Chief  of  Staff : 

Col.  Stephen  D.  McElroy. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff : 

Col.  W.  B.  Taylor  III 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent: 
Maj.  Gordon  P.  Culver. 

Dean  of  Faculty: 

Col.  Robert  F.  McDermott. 
Commandant  of  Cadets : 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Stillman. 

Cadet  Registrar : 

Lt.  Col.  Virgil  J.  O’Connor. 

Director  of  Athletics : 

Col.  George  B.  Simler. 

Director  of  Installations: 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  G.  Witters. 

Director  of  Information  Services: 

Col.  Max  B.  Boyd. 

Chaplain : 

Col.  John  S.  Bennett. 

Staff  Judge  Advocate: 

Col.  Christopher  H.  Munch. 

Adjutant : 

Maj.  Wilson  D.  Kelly. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff /Comptroller : 

Col.  Delmer  J.  Rogers. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Materiel : 

Col.  Wingate  B.  Jones. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Operations  : 

Col.  Jean  H.  Daugherty. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  /Personnel  and  Admin- 
istration : 

Lt.  Col.  Gilbert  C.  Cooke. 
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Office  of  the  Cadet  Registrar 

REGISTRAR 

Lt.  Col.  Virgil  J.  O’Connor 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 
Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Hunter 

Maj.  Hal  J.  Basham,  Deputy  Director 
Capt.  Arthur  S.  Ragen,  Assistant 
Capt.  Julian  A.  Fincher,  Assistant 

DIRECTOR  OF  CADET  RECORDS 
Maj.  John  N.  Johnson,  III 

Capt.  Naomi  McCracken,  Deputy  Director 

Admissions 

Prospective  candidates,  school  administra- 
tors, or  counselors  who  desire  additional 
copies  of  this  catalog  or  have  questions  not 
fully  answered  by  this  information  should 
write  to : 

Director  of  Admissions  (Box  C), 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 

Denver  8,  Colorado. 


Eligibility  Requirements 

Qualifications.  To  be  eligible  for  a nomina- 
tion as  a candidate  to  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
you  must  be : 


if  At  least  17  and  not  yet  22  years  of  age 
on  July  1 of  the  year  in  which  you  would 
enter  the  Academy ; 

if  A male  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 

if  Of  good  moral  character; 

if  Unmarried  and  never  have  been 
married ; 

if  In  excellent  physical  condition  to  meet 
the  standards  for  pilot  training,  including 
20/20  vision  without  glasses ; 

if  Not  less  than  5 feet  4 inches  and  not 
more  than  6 feet  4 inches  tall,  with  weight  in 
normal  relation  to  height. 

Documentary  Evidence.  If  you  are  nom- 
inated as  a candidate  to  the  Academy,  you 
will  be  required  to  submit  a birth  certificate, 
an  authenticated  copy  thereof,  or  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  considered  legally  sufficient 
to  establish  your  date  of  birth.  Should  you 
desire  to  use  a different  name  from  the  one 
which  appears  on  your  birth  certificate,  you 
will  also  be  required  to  furnish  documentary 
evidence  supporting  the  change  of  name.  A 
citizen  by  naturalization  must  submit  a no- 
tarized statement  confirming  the  Certificate 
of  Citizenship  number,  court,  location,  and 
date.  Adopted  sons  must  furnish  a court 
order  or  other  legal  evidence  substantiating 
the  adoption. 

General  Requirements 

Nominations.  Cadets  are  selected  on  a com- 
petitive basis  for  admission  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  The  results  of  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  administered  to  all  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  evaluations  of  their  leader- 
ship potential  and  academic  ability  obtained 
from  high  school  records,  constitute  the 
measures  of  competition. 

To  compete  for  a cadet  appointment  you 
must  first  become  a candidate  by  obtaining 
a nomination  in  at  least  one  of  the  author- 
ized categories,  described  in  the  subsequent 
section  entitled  Nominating  Categories. 
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Specific  cadet  vacancies  are  allocated  to  each 
category  and  the  competition  is  separate 
within  each.  Therefore,  you  may  apply  in 
all  the  categories  in  which  you  are  eligible. 
You  should  study  them  to  determine  what 
kind  or  kinds  of  nomination  you  are  eligible 
to  seek.  You  gain  no  additional  advantage  by 
obtaining  a nomination  from  more  than  one 
member  of  Congress.  However,  you  do  im- 
prove your  chances  of  success  by  competing 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  categories.  For 
example,  if  you  are  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  categories,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  rank  high  enough  to  be  se- 
lected in  the  Presidential  competition,  yet  be 
too  low  to  be  chosen  in  the  Congressional 
competition. 

In  applying  for  admission  to  a nominating 
authority,  you  do  not  need  a special  applica- 
tion form ; a regular  business  type  letter  is 
all  that  is  required.  Information  to  include 
in  the  various  letters  of  application  is  con- 
tained in  the  section  entitled  Application  to 
Nominating  Authorities.  You  should  fur- 
nish all  the  information  requested  to  estab- 
lish that  you  are  qualified  in  a category  for 
which  you  are  applying.  It  is  impossible 
for  a nominating  authority  to  determine  your 
eligibility  for  a nomination  unless  you  pro- 
vide the  proper  information. 

If  you  meet  the  Academy’s  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  desire  to  compete  for  the  next 
class  entering  on  June  27,  1958,  you  should 
apply  for  a nomination  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  nominations  for  this  class  must  be  secured 
by  January  31,  1958. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  applying  for 
a Congressional  nomination  to  submit  your 
application  early.  Members  of  Congress  re- 
quire considerable  time  to  evaluate  the  qual- 
ifications of  their  applicants,  select  their 
nominees,  and  prepare  and  submit  their  nom- 
inations. Congressional  nominations  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Academy  Director  of 
Admissions  between  July  1,  1957  and  Jan- 
uary 31,  1958. 

After  receiving  a nomination,  if  you  should 
decide  to  withdraw  because  of  a physical  de- 
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feet  or  other  reasons,  you  should  notify  the 
Director  of  Admissions  immediately.  If  you 
are  a Congressional  nominee,  you  should  also 
contact  the  Senator  or  Representative  who 
nominated  you. 

Obligations  of  Cadet  Appointment.  Be- 
fore entering  as  a cadet  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  you  must: 

-&•  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
United  States; 

Sign  a Statement  of  Obligation  to  com- 
plete the  four-year  Academy  training,  to 
undertake  the  Air  Force  pilot  training  pro- 
gram following  graduation  from  the  Acad- 
emy, and  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  for  not  less  than  three  years 
as  required  by  law. 

Candidates  under  21  years  of  age  must 
have  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  a guard- 
ian before  signing  the  obligation.  You 
should  not  apply  for  a nomination  unless  you 
are  willing  to  accept  this  obligation  and,  if 
you  are  a minor,  are  able  to  secure  the  re- 
quired consent. 

Nominating  Categories 

Congressional.  If  you  are  a resident  of  one 
on  the  48  states,  you  may  apply  for  a Con- 
gressional nomination.  You  must  apply 
either  to  a Senator  from  your  state  or  to  a 
Representative  from  your  Congressional  dis- 
trict. Each  Senator  and  Representative  is 
authorized  to  nominate  10  candidates.  All 
candidates  nominated  by  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  each  state  compete  among 
themselves  for  the  vacancies  allotted  to  their 
state.  Congressional  vacancies  comprise  85 
percent  of  the  total  cadet  appointments. 

Presidential.  If  you  are  the  son  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  Regular  component  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard — whether  still  in  the  service, 
retired,  or  deceased — you  may  apply  for  a 
nomination  in  this  category.  The  son  of  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  component  is  not 
eligible  in  this  classification,  unless  his  parent 
received  a Reserve  commission  or  warrant 


after  being  on  enlisted  status  in  the  Regular 
component.  The  18  vacancies  allotted  in  this 
category  are  reserved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  filled  on  a competitive 
basis. 

Regular  and  Reserve  Components.  If  you 

are  a member  of  the  Regular  component  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  or  Army,  or  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  component  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Air  National 
Guard,  or  National  Guard,  you  may  apply 
for  a nomination  in  this  category — provided 
that  you  have  completed  one  full  year  of  ac- 
tive Regular  or  Reserve  service  by  July  1 of 
the  year  in  which  you  would  be  admitted  to 
the  Academy.  You  must  be  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Regular  or  Reserve  component 
when  appointed  to  the  Academy,  but  your 
year  of  required  service  time  does  not  have 
to  be  continuous.  A total  of  36  vacancies, 
18  for  the  Regular  and  18  for  the  Reserve, 
are  allotted  in  this  category  to  be  filled  on 
a competitive  basis. 

Sons  of  Deceased  Veterans.  If  you  are  the 
son  of  a deceased  veteran — killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds,  injuries,  or  disease  in- 
curred in  active  service  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  or  after  June  26,  1950  and 
before  February  1,  1955 — you  may  apply  in 
this  category.  Eight  vacancies  are  allotted 
on  a competitive  basis. 

Sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  Winners.  If  you 

are  the  son  of  a Medal  of  Honor  winner,  who 
has  been  a member  of  any  U.  S.  military 
force,  you  may  apply  for  a nomination  in 
this  category.  You  must  qualify  on  all  en- 
trance examinations,  but  selection  is  on  a 
non-competitive  basis  and  vacancies  are  not 
limited. 

District  of  Columbia.  If  you  are  a legal 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  you  may 
apply  for  a nomination  to  compete  for  the 
2 vacancies  allocated. 

Other  Nominating  Categories.  No  vacan- 
cies exist  for  the  cadet  class  entering  in  1958 
for  the  following  nominating  categories : 
Vice-President,  Canal  Zone,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 


SAMPLE  LETTER  REQUESTING  A 
CONGRESSIONAL  NOMINATION 

Honorable Honorable 

House  of  Repre-  United  States  Sen- 

sentatives  qr  ate 

Washington  25,  Washington  25, 

D.  C.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr Dear  Senator 

It  is  my  desire  to  attend  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  to  make  the  United  States  Air 
Force  my  career.  I respectfully  request 
that  I be  considered  as  one  of  your  ten  nom- 
inees who  will  compete  for  cadet  appoint- 
ments to  the  class  that  enters  the  Academy 
on  June  27,  1958. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I believe  that 
I meet  the  physical  standards  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  Academy. 

The  following  personal  data  is  furnished 
for  your  consideration : 


Name : 


Address : 


Parents’  Name : 


Date  of  Birth : 


High  School  Attended : 

Height: Weight: 

I will  graduate  from  high  school  on 

I stand  approximately 

in  a class  of with  an  ap- 
proximate grade  average  of I have 

been  active  in  the  extra-curricular  activities 
shown  on  the  attached  list. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  that  you 
may  give  me. 

Sincerely,  Q 


Application  to  Nominating 
Authorities 


Congressional.  You  must  write  a letter  to 
one  of  your  Senators  or  Representatives  re- 
questing a nomination.  Your  letter  must  in- 
clude: (1)  your  complete  name,  address,  and 
date  of  birth;  (2)  your  parents’  name;  (3) 
the  extent  of  your  education  and  extracurric- 
ular activities;  (4)  a brief  statement  of  your 
reason  for  wanting  to  enter  the  Academy. 

Presidential.  You  must  write  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions,  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  Denver  8,  Colorado,  requesting  a 
nomination  in  this  category.  Your  letter 
must  contain : (1)  your  full  name,  address, 
and  date  of  birth;  (2)  the  full  name,  rank, 
service  number,  branch  of  service,  and  length 
of  service  of  your  parent  whose  service  mem- 
bership entitles  you  to  enter  this  competition  ; 
(3)  a copy  of  the  order  of  the  court  decreeing 
adoption,  authenticated  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  if  you  are  an  adopted  son;  (4)  your 
rank,  service  number,  organization,  and  sta- 
tion, if  you  are  a member  of  the  military 
service;  (5)  evidence  of  your  parent’s  term 
of  enlisted  status,  date  of  discharge  there- 
from, and  date  of  commission  or  warrant,  if 
your  parent  was  previously  enlisted  in  the 
Regular  component  and  now  has  a commis- 
sion or  warrant  in  the  Reserve  component. 

Regular  and  Reserve  Components.  You 

must  apply  through  your  organization  com- 
mander, who  will  process  your  application 
and  forward  it  to  the  Academy  Director  of 
Admissions.  The  information  you  must  in- 
clude in  the  application  is  contained  in  Air 
Force  Regulation  53-10  and  Army  Regula- 
tion 350-58,  entitled  “Appointment  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy.” 

Sons  of  Deceased  Veterans.  You  must 
write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy,  Denver  8,  Colo- 
rado, requesting  a nomination  in  this  cate- 
gory. Your  letter  must  include:  (1)  your 
full  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth;  (2) 
your  rank,  service  number,  organization, 
and  station,  if  you  are  a member  of  the  mili- 
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tary  service;  (3)  the  full  name,  service  num- 
ber, rank,  and  branch  of  service  of  your  par- 
ent whose  service-connected  death  entitles 
you  to  enter  the  competition;  (4)  a brief 
statement  concerning  the  date,  place,  and 
cause  of  death,  together  with  the  claim  num- 
ber assigned  to  your  parent’s  case  by  the 
Veterans’  Administration. 

Sons  of  Medal  of  Honor  Winners.  You 

must  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Denver  8, 
Colorado,  requesting  a nomination  in  this 
category.  Your  letter  must  include:  (1) 
your  full  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth; 
(2)  your  rank,  service  number,  organization, 
and  station,  if  you  are  a member  of  the  mili- 
tary service;  (3)  the  full  name,  rank,  service 
number,  and  branch  of  service  of  your  parent 
to  whom  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded. 

District  of  Columbia.  You  must  write  to 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  requesting  a nomination  in  this 
category.  Your  letter  must  contain  the  same 
information  required  of  an  applicant  for  a 
Congressional  nomination. 


Entrance  Examinations 

Air  Force  Examinations.  If  you  are  nom- 
inated to  compete  for  entrance  to  the  Acad- 
emy, the  Director  of  Admissions  will  send 
you  a formal  letter  of  notification,  together 
with  forms  to  complete  and  instructions  per- 
taining to  the  required  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

The  Air  Force  entrance  examinations  are : 
the  Air  Force  Medical  Examination  for  Fly- 
ing Training  (Class  I) , the  Physical  Aptitude 
Test,  and  the  Airmanship  Aptitude  Tests. 
The  examinations  will  be  given  to  you  at  one 
of  the  Air  Force  Examining  Centers.  You 
will  be  advised  approximately  one  month  in 
advance  by  the  Academy  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, regarding  the  time  and  place  to  report 
for  these  examinations.  If  you  cannot  re- 
port at  the  time  specified,  you  may  request  a 


change  in  the  testing  date.  However,  unless 
special  circumstances  are  involved  in  your 
case,  you  should  request  a change  no  later 
than  three  weeks  prior  to  your  scheduled 
testing  date.  The  request  should  specify 
your  first  and  second  choices  of  preferable 
testing  dates.  Ordinarily,  tests  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  Monday  of  every  other  week, 
from  the  first  Monday  in  December  through 
the  third  Monday  in  March.  It  will  take  you 
approximately  four  days  to  complete  the 
examinations.  Meals  and  living  accommo- 
dations while  you  are  at  the  testing  center 
will  be  at  your  expense,  but  the  cost  will  be 
nominal. 

Air  Force  Medical  Examination  for  Flying 
Training  (Class  I) 

To  be  considered  for  a cadet  appointment, 
you  must  meet  the  physical  standards  for 
flying  training,  as  established  in  the  Air 
Force  Medical  Examination  for  Flying  Train- 
ing (Class  I).  These  physical  standards 
fulfill  the  pilot  training  requirements  of  the 
Air  Force.  An  Academy  graduate  will  be 
sent  to  pilot  training  after  completing  four 
years  at  the  Academy,  provided  that  he  can 
still  meet  these  standards.  In  general,  the 
physical  requirements  you  must  possess  to 
pass  the  medical  examination  are  : 

1.  Excellent  vision,  meaning  20/20  vision 
without  glasses,  good  color  perception,  mus- 
cular balance,  and  no  chronic  disease  of  the 
eyes. 

2.  Height  not  less  than  5 feet  4 inches  and 
not  more  than  6 feet  4 inches,  with  weight  in 
normal  relation  to  stature. 

3.  No  bodily  defects  or  chronic  or  recur- 
rent diseases  which  could  interfere  with 
normal  health  or  performance  of  flight  duties. 

The  Physical  Aptitude  Test 

You  will  be  given  a series  of  physical  apti- 
tude exercises  designed  to  measure  strength, 
coordination,  endurance,  speed,  and  flexi- 
bility. 


The  Airmanship  Aptitude  Tests 

Because  these  tests  stress  ability  and  apti- 
tude factors  rather  than  specific  knowledge, 
it  is  not  considered  feasible  to  study  for 
them.  For  that  reason,  previous  test  copies 
or  sample  questions  will  not  be  furnished  to 
you.  In  general,  the  tests  will  include  the 
following : 

Reading  Comprehension. 

Vocabulary. 

General  Knowledge. 

General  Science. 

Arithmetical  Reasoning. 

General  Mathematics. 

Aviation  Information. 

Mechanical  Information. 

Mechanical  Principles. 

More  specifically,  the  tests  will  measure 
abilities  such  as : 

Table  Reading. — Reading  correctly  and  in- 
terpreting data  from  tables  of  numbers. 

Aerial  Landmarks. — Detecting  aerial  land- 
marks by  pointing  out  corresponding  points 
on  two  aerial  photographs  of  the  same  ter- 
rain taken  'from  different  altitudes  and 
directions. 

Spatial  Orientation. — Identifying  small 
sections  on  an  aerial  photograph  that  are 
also  presented  on  another  photograph  en- 
compassing a larger  area. 

Instrument  Comprehension. — Identifying 
from  five  photographs  the  plane  which  has 
the  position  in  flight  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
strument readings. 

Aerial  Orientation. — Identifying  the  pi- 
lot’s plane  from  among  five  planes  located 
in  different  flight  positions  by  reference  to  a 
drawing  that  represents  a pilot’s  cockpit  view 
of  land,  ocean,  and  sky. 

Visualization  of  Maneuvers. — Visualizing 
aircraft  maneuvers  by  selecting  from  five 
photographs  of  planes  the  one  that  has  exe- 
cuted a specified  maneuver. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests 

You  will  be  required  to  take  the  following 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests: 
The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Two  Achievement  Tests  : i « 
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1.  Intermediate  Mathematics  or 
Advanced  Mathematics. 

2.  English  Composition. 

The  fee  for  College  Board  Tests  will  be 
paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  pro- 
vided you  take  the  tests  on  March  15  or  April 
5,  1958.  Besides  the  required  tests  listed 
above,  the  fee  provides  for  one  optional 
achievement  test  which  you  may  select  from 
those  offered  by  the  College  Board. 

You  must  apply  directly  to  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  to  be  scheduled 
for  these  tests.  Your  application  form  is 
contained  in  a bulletin  of  information,  Col- 
lege Board  Tests,  forwarded  to  you  by  the 
Director  of  Admissions  at  the  time  you  are 
notified  of  your  nomination.  The  applica- 
tion form  contains  spaces  to  request  a copy 
of  the  publications,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
and  Achievement  Tests,  which  include  a de- 
scription of  the  tests  and  sample  questions. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  schedule  you  to  take  the  tests  on  March 
15,  1958,  at  a College  Board  examining  cen- 
ter in  the  community  in  which  you  reside,  or 
at  a center  within  approximately  75  miles  of 
your  community. 

If  circumstances  arise  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  take  the  tests  on  that 
date,  you  may  submit  a request  to  be  sched- 
uled for  the  tests  on  the  make-up  date  of 
April  5,  1958.  Your  letter,  containing  your 
reason  for  requesting  the  make-up  date, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, USAF  Academy,  Denver  8,  Colo- 
rado. If  possible,  your  request  should  be 
received  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date. 

The  College  Board  Tests  on  April  5 will  be 
given  only  at  a selected  number  of  Air  Force 
Academy  examining  centers.  This  means 
that  a candidate  might  be  scheduled  to  take 
the  tests  at  an  examining  center  which  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  home.  There- 
fore, each  candidate  should  take  the  tests  on 
March  15,  if  at  all  possible. 

If  you  have  taken  the  College  Board  Tests 
previous  to  March  15,  the  scores  you  achieved 
will  be  accepted  for  the  Academy  competi- 
tion, if  you  wish.  However,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  take  the  College  Board 
Tests  again  in  an  effort  to  improve  upon  your 
earlier  scores. 


Air  Force  Academy  and  Air 
Crew  Examining  Centers 


ALABAMA 

Maxwell  AFB,  Mont- 
gomery 
ARIZONA 

Davis-Monthan  AFB, 
Tucson 

CALIFORNIA 

March  AFB,  Riverside 
Parks  AFB,  Pleasan- 
ton 

Travis  AFB,  Fairfield 
COLORADO 

Lowry  AFB,  Denver 
DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Bolling-  AFB,  Wash- 
ington 
FLORIDA 

MacDill  AFB,  Tampa 
GEORGIA 

Moody  AFB,  Valdosta 
ILLINOIS 

Chanute  AFB, 

Rantoul 

Scott  AFB,  Belleville 
LOUISIANA 
Barksdale  AFB, 
Shreveport 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Otis  AFB,  Falmouth 
Westover  AFB,  Chi- 
copee Falls 
MICHIGAN 

Selfridge  AFB,  Mt. 
Clemens 
MISSISSIPPI 

Keesler  AFB,  Biloxi 
MONTANA 

Malstrom  AFB,  Great 


Falls 

NEBRASKA 

Offutt  AFB,  Omaha 
NEW  MEXICO 

Walker  AFB,  Roswell 
NEW  YORK 

Griffis  AFB,  Rome 
Mitchell  AFB,  Hemp- 
stead 
OHIO 

W right-Patterson 
AFB,  Dayton 
OKLAHOMA 

Tinker  AFB,  Okla- 
homa City 
PENNSLYVANIA 
Olmstead  AFB,  Mid- 
dletown 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Shaw  AFB,  Sumter 
TENNESSEE 

Sewart  AFB,  Smyrna 
TEXAS 

Ellington  AFB,  Hous- 
ton 

Randolph  AFB,  San 
Antonio 

Sheppard  AFB,  Wich- 
ita Falls 
UTAH 

Hill  AFB,  Ogden 
VIRGINIA 

Langley  AFB,  Hamp- 
ton 

WASHINGTON 

McChord  AFB,  Taco- 
ma. 


OVERSEAS 


ALASKA 

Elmendorf  AFB,  An- 
chorage 
CANAL  ZONE 

Albrook  AFB,  Balboa 
ENGLAND 

South  Ruislip  AFB, 
Middlesex 
GERMANY 

Wiesbaden  AFB, 
Wiesbaden 
HAWAII 

Hickarn  AFB,  Hono- 


lulu 

JAPAN 

Tachikawa  AFB, 
Tachikawa 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Ernest  Harmon  AFB, 
Stephenville 
PHILIPPINE  IS- 
LANDS 

Clark  AFB,  Luzon 
PUERTO  RICO 

Ramey  AFB,  Agua- 
dilla 


Preliminary  Medical  Examination 

After  you  have  applied  for  a nomination, 
it  is  advisable  for  you  to  take  a preliminary 
medical  examination.  Although  the  exami- 
nation is  not  mandatory,  it  will  serve  your 
best  interests  and  those  of  your  nominating- 
authority  for  these  reasons : 

1.  The  examination  might  reveal  that  you 
have  a disqualifying  physical  defect  which 
could  be  corrected  in  time  for  you  to  qualify 
on  the  Air  Force  Medical  Examination  for 
Flying  Training  (Class  I). 

2.  The  examination  might  show  that  you 
are  definitely  physically  disqualified.  Know- 
ing this  in  advance  will  save  you  the  time  of 
taking  the  final  medical  examination,  and 
your  early  withdrawal  as  a candidate  might 
enable  another  applicant  to  enter  the  com- 
petition. 

A preliminary  medical  examination  is  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  you  and  your 
nominating  authority  only.  The  examina- 
tion results  do  not  obligate  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  accept  you,  if  later  you  are 
found  to  have  a disqualifying  physical  defect 
on  the  final  medical  examination. 

In  order  to  take  the  preliminary  medical 
examination,  you  must  obtain  a letter  of 
authorization  from  your  nominating  au- 
thority. Before  deciding  upon  their  nomina- 
tions, many  members  of  Congress  send  a 
letter  of  authorization  to  their  prospective 
nominees  requiring  that  they  undergo  the 
preliminary  medical.  In  case  you  do  not  re- 
ceive an  authorization,  you  may  request  it  by 
writing  to  the  Senator  or  Representative  to 
whom  you  applied.  When  seeking  nomina- 
tion from  sources  other  than  Congressional, 
you  must  write  for  an  authorization  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  Denver  8,  Colorado.  You 
may  request  the  authorization  at  the  same 
time  that  you  submit  your  application  for  a 
nomination  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 


Preparatory  School 

The  Air  Force  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  use  their 
preparatory  schools  for  a quota  of  Air  Force 
Academy  candidates  who  are  on  active  duty 
with  the  armed  forces.  The  preparatory 
schools  have  been  opened  specifically  for 
servicemen  candidates  to  bring  them  to  a 
comparable  academic  level  with  candidates 
who  have  recently  attended  high  schools  or 
colleges. 

Preparatory  school  courses  include  aca- 
demic, physical,  and  military  training.  The 
courses  are  conducted  annually  from  Sep- 
tember through  May  at  the  following  loca- 
tions: United  States  Military  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia; 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School,  Bainbridge  Naval  Training  Station, 
Maryland. 

If  you  are  a member  of  the  armed  forces 
on  active  duty  who  is  eligible  for  a nomina- 
tion, you  may  apply  for  an  appointment  to 
preparatory  school.  It  is  desirable,  bui  not 
compulsory,  that  you  attend  in  order  to  com- 
pete for  entrance  to  the  1958  cadet  class. 
To  enter  school  in  September  1957,  you 
should  apply  for  an  appointment  as  soon  as 
possible.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants who  desire  to  enter  subsequent  to 
September. 

The  procedure  for  requesting  a nomina- 
tion to  the  Academy  and  an  appointment  to 
preparatory  school  is  as  follows : 

it  In  the  Regular  and  Reserve  Component 
category,  you  should  apply  for  a nomination 
and  an  appointment  to  preparatory  school 
at  the  same  time  through  your  organization 
commander. 

★ In  one  of  the  categories  established  for 
sons  of  servicemen,  you  should  write  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  Denver  8,  Colorado,  request- 
ing a nomination  and  an  appointment  to  pre- 
paratory school. 

★ In  the  Congressional  category,  you 
should  obtain  a nomination  from  your  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  first  and  then  apply  for 


an  appointment  to  preparatory  school  by 
writing  to  the  Academy  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. 


Preparation  Guide  for  Candidates 


You  do  not  have  to  be  a high  school  gradu- 
ate or  have  specific  minimums  of  school 
courses  or  credits  to  enter  the  Academy.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  candidate  who  is  a 
high  school  graduate  or  who  will  have  gradu- 
ated by  the  date  the  cadet  class  enters  will 
stand  a better  chance  of  succeeding  on  the 
entrance  examinations. 

For  adequate  academic  preparation,  you 
should  definitely  take  the  following  subjects 
and  strive  for  better  than  average  marks  in 
your  class  work : 

English,  4 units. 

American  History,  1 unit. 

Intermediate  Mathematics,  emphasizing 
basic  algebraic,  geometric,  and  trigo- 
nometric concepts  and  related  skills, 
3 units. 

The  remainder  of  your  high  school  pro- 
gram may  be  chosen  from  the  following  sub- 
jects to  give  you  an  added  advantage  in  the 
entrance  examinations  and  the  Academy 
academic  program : 


Advanced 
Mathematics. 
General  Science. 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Mechanical 
Drawing. 
Aeronautics. 
Astronomy. 
Economics. 


American  Govern- 
ment. 

Ancient  History. 
Modern  European 
History. 

World  History. 
Geography. 

Foreign  Languages. 
Psychology. 

Typing. 


In  addition  to  the  entrance  examinations, 
you  will  be  evaluated  on  your  high  school 
academic  achievement  and  leadership  poten- 
tial for  the  entrance  competition.  Active 
participation  and  distinction  in  extracurricu- 
lar activities  serves  as  the  principal  criteria 
for  evaluation  of  leadership  potential.  Ex- 
amples of  beneficial  extracurricular  activities 
are:  athletics,  school  or  club  offices,  student 
government,  debating,  musical  activities, 
dramatic  productions,  publications  work,  and 
membership  in  social  or  service  clubs.  Civil 
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Air  Patrol  and  Boy  Scout  memberships  are 
particularly  useful  in  preparing  you  to  be- 
come a cadet. 

The  academic  workload  of  a cadet  and  the 
programs  of  military,  flying,  and  physical 
training  demand  a high  degree  of  physical 
fitness.  Prospective  candidates  are  advised 
to  attend  to  physical  development  as  well  as 
mental  development. 

Qualities  of  a Successful  Cadet 

The  Cadet  Wing  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy is  composed  of  young  men  from  many 
backgrounds  who  have  varied  abilities. 
There  is  no  typical  cadet  to  cite  as  an  example 
of  what  you  should  possess  to  choose  the 
Academy  as  the  institution  you  would  like 
to  enter.  But  there  are  some  basic  qualities 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a cadet  which 
might  help  you  to  decide  whether  you  should 
apply  to  compete  for  a cadetship. 

★ You  should  have  a strong  desire  to  at- 
tend the  Academy  and  a sincere  interest  in 
the  Air  Force  as  a career. 

★ You  should  possess  good  basic  intelli- 
gence and  your  school  grades  should  reflect 
that  you  are  conscientiously  concerned  with 
your  studies. 

★ Your  record  should  indicate  that  you 
are  an  active  person  whose  interests  and  ex- 
periences embrace  several  worthwhile  as- 
pects of  living  beyond  the  classroom. 

★ You  should  enjoy  people  and  have 
learned  to  live  and  work  harmoniously  in 
close  contact  with  your  associates. 

★ You  should  be  physically  fit  with  the 
stamina  and  strength  to  undergo  the  physical 
and  mental  conditioning  of  an  Air  Force 
cadet. 

If  you  fit  into  this  category — a mentally 
and  physically  alert  young  man  who  wants 
to  enter  the  Academy — then  you  have  all  the 
qualities  for  success  as  a cadet.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  for  you  to  complete  the  four- 
year  Academy  course  of  instruction.  The 
curriculum  has  been  designed,  not  for  in- 
dividuals of  highly  superior  intellect,  but  for 
normal  youth  who  know  how  to  apply 
themselves. 


General  Items  of  Interest 


Change  of  Address.  A candidate  who  has 
a change  of  address  should  notify  immedi- 
ately the  Director  of  Admissions,  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy,  Denver  8,  Colo- 
rado. The  notification  should  include  his 
complete  name  and  old  and  new  addresses. 

Deposit  Upon  Admission.  It  is  desired  that 
each  candidate  selected  for  appointment  as 
an  Air  Force  cadet  deposit  $300  upon  en- 
trance to  the  Academy.  A lesser  amount 
will  be  accepted  if  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
the  full  sum.  The  money  will  be  credited 
to  the  cadet’s  account  to  help  defray  high 
initial  costs  of  equipment  and  uniforms 
which  he  will  be  required  to  purchase  after 
admission.  While  failure  to  make  a deposit 
is  no  bar  to  admission,  a cadet  without  de- 
posit must  be  considerably  more  frugal  dur- 
ing his  four  years  at  the  Academy  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  and  to  participate  in  nor- 
mal activities.  Each  selected  candidate  is 
furnished  with  a copy  of  the  official  Cadet 
Budget  which  includes  specific  information 
regarding  the  entrance  deposit. 

Travel  Expenses.  Except  for  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  who  is  provided  transporta- 
tion under  Joint  Travel  Regulations,  a selec- 
tee is  allowed  six  cents  per  mile  for  travel 
expenses  to  the  Academy  from  his  home  in 
the  United  States  or  point  of  entry  into  the 
country.  The  allowance  will  be  credited  to 
his  account  following  admission,  unless  he 
makes  a specific  request  that  the  mileage  al- 
lowance be  sent  to  his  parents.  If  the  allow- 
ance is  credited  to  his  account,  the  cadet  may 
choose  to  apply  the  sum  toward  his  admis- 
sion deposit. 

Pay  and  Allowances.  An  Air  Force  cadet 
receives  his  education  at  government  ex- 
pense. In  addition  to  an  allowance  for  food, 
he  receives  $111.15  per  month  to  pay  for 
books,  clothing,  and  personal  expenses. 


Quarters  and  medic-al  care  are  provided. 
With  proper  economy  during  his  four  years 
at  the  Academy,  he  may  save  enough  to  pur- 
chase a portion  of  the  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment he  will  need  as  an  officer  upon  gradua- 
tion. A cadet’s  pay  and  allowances  are 
considered  sufficient  for  him  to  be  self- 
supporting.  However,  a cadet  should  not 
be  indebted  when  he  enters  the  Academy,  be- 
cause his  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  any 
significant  obligations  contracted  prior  to 
entrance. 

Leaves  of  Absence  and  Suspension  of 
Academic  and  Military  Duties 

Leaves  of  absence,  except  in  extreme  emer- 
gencies, are  not  granted  during  a cadet’s  first 
year  at  the  Academy.  During  his  next  three 
years  as  an  upperclassman,  he  will  normally 
receive  the  following  leave : 4 weeks  in  the 
summer,  12  days  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  3 days  in  the  spring.  All  classes 
are  suspended  on  certain  national  holidays. 

Grading.  A cadet’s  work  in  each  course  of 
instruction  is  graded  on  a percentage  basis, 
with  70  percent  being  the  lowest  passing 
grade.  His  cumulative  record  in  each  course 
throughout  the  semester  is  posted  weekly  on 
squadron  bulletin  boards,  along  with  a report 
of  all  cadets  who  are  failing  in  one  or  more 
subjects.  Cadets  who  are  failing  will  be 
given  a chance  to  remedy  their  grades  by 
extra  instruction  and  special  examinations. 

Summer  Travel.  During  the  summer  fol- 
lowing the  Fourth,  Third,  and  Second  Class 
years  (freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior), 
cadets  will  visit  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army 
installations  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  following  the  Third  Class 
year,  they  will  be  allowed  to  use  their  leave 
to  travel  abroad,  accompanied  by  officers  of 
the  staff  and  faculty.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  first  group  of  cadets  to 
visit  United  States  military  installations  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  in  the 
summer  of  1957.  Their  itinerary  has  been 
scheduled  to  allow  free  time  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Madrid. 


Calendar  57-58 


Friday  _ . 5 Jill 

Monday 2 Sep 

Monday,  Tuesday  _ ____  ___  9-10  Sep 

Tuesday  10  Sep 

Monday  . _ _ _ II  Nov 

Thursday _ 28  Nov 

Saturday  21  Dec 

Thursday 2 Jan 

Saturday  . . . . 25  Jan 

Saturday  22  Feb 

Thursday  20  Mar 

Sunday  23  Mar 

Friday  . 30  May 

Saturday  31  May 


57  New  class  enters. 

57  Holiday,  Labor  Day. 

57  Transition  period. 

57  First  semester  begins. 

57  Holiday,  Veterans’  Day. 

57  Thanksgiving  Day. 

57  Christinas  vacation  begins. 

58  Christmas  vacation  ends. 

58  First  semester  ends. 

58  Holiday,  Washington’s  Birthday. 

58  Spring  vacation  begins. 

58  Spring  vacation  ends. 

58  Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

58  Second  semester  ends  and  June  Week 
begins. 


Tuesday 

3 Jun 

58 

June  Week  ends. 

Wednesday 

4 Jun 

58 

Summer  training  period  begins. 

Calendar  58- 

59 

Friday 

27  Jun 

58 

New  class  enters. 

Monday 

1 Sep 

58 

Holiday,  Labor  Day. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday 

2-3  Sep 

58 

Transition  period. 

Wednesday 

3 Sep 

58 

First  semester  begins. 

Tuesday 

1 1 Nov 

58 

Holiday,  Veterans’  Day. 

Thursday 

27  Nov 

58 

Holiday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Saturday 

20  Dec 

58 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 

Sunday 

4 Jan 

59 

Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Tuesday 

27  Jan 

59 

First  semester  ends. 

Monday 

23  Feb 

59 

Holiday,  Washington’s  Birthday. 

Thursday 

19  Mar 

59 

Spring  vacation  begins. 

Sunday 

22  Mar 

59 

Spring  vacation  ends. 

Saturday 

30  May 

59 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

Saturday 

6 Jun 

59 

Second  semester  ends  and  June  Week 
begins. 

Tuesday 

9 Jun 

59 

June  Week  ends. 

Wednesday 

10  Jun 

59 

Summer  training  period  begins. 

Col.  Robert  F.  McDermott. 
Dean  of  Faculty 


Academic 


Division  and  Subject  Semester  Hours 

Division  of  Basic  Sciences: 

Chemistry 6 

Mathematics 16 

Physics 9 

31 

Division  of  Applied  Sciences : 

Aerodynamics 6 

_ Electrical  Engineering 9 

Summary  of  Studies  Mechanics e 

Thermodynamics 6 

Design  and  Graphics 6 

33 

Division  of  Social  Sciences : 

Economics 5 

Geography 3 

Military  History  and  Policy 5 

Political  Science 6 

Psychology  5 

Law  3 

27 

Division  of  Humanities: 

English  15 

History 10 

Philosophy 3 

Foreign  Language 10 

38 

Airmanship 

Military  Training uy 

Flying  Training 14 y4 

Physical  Training (p/2 

Academic  Courses 129 

Airmanship  Courses 3SV2 

Total 167 1/2 


Academic  Program 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty 

Col.  Robert  F.  McDermott,  Dean  of  Faculty, 
B.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  J.  Schweiger,  Jr.,  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  B.  Ed.,  M.  A. 

Maj.  Ralph  R.  Malanga,  Faculty  Executive 
Officer. 

Capt.  Norman  E.  Oram,  Director,  Audio- 
Visual  Service,  B.  S. 

Capt.  Edward  S.  Modica,  Director,  Academic 
Supply. 

The  academic  program  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  provides  four  years  of  undergrad- 
uate study  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  The  Academy  does  not  offer  a ma- 
jor field  of  study,  but  rather  it  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  broadest  possible  educational  expe- 
rience. Outstanding  civilian  and  militaiv 
educators,  who  designed  the  curriculum  over 
a seven-year  period,  considered  that  Air 
Force  leaders  must  be  prepared  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  a diversity  of  intellectual 
problems. 

The  curriculum,  balanced  between  the  sci- 
ences, the  social  science's,  and  the  humanities, 
has  the  essentials  of  both  a liberal  arts  and 
an  engineering  education.  In  studying  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities,  the  cadet 
learns  how  to  speak  and  write  effectively,  to 
think  logically,  and  to  understand  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and. their  civilizations.  Scien- 
tific studies  give  the  cadet  a fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  basic  and  aeronautical 
sciences. 

The  classes  are  kept  small,  approximately 
12  cadets  to  a class,  to  permit  the  instructor 
to  give  personal  attention  to  his  students  and 
to  enable  them  to  participate  actively  in  class 
discussions.  Teaching  effectiveness  is  en- 
hanced by  arranging  the  cadets  homogene- 
ously according  to  class  standing  in  various 
subjects.  As  far  as  possible  related  courses 
are  presented  as  continuous  learning  rather 
than  as  unrelated  segments  of  knowledge. 


Special  Courses 

Although  the  curriculum  is  prescribed  for 
the  majority  of  the  cadets,  gifted  students 
and  students  who  are  awarded  credits  for 
previous  college  work  have  several  oppor- 
tunities to  enrich  their  academic  back- 
grounds. Gifted  students  are  allowed  to  take 
prescribed  courses  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
thus  making  time  available  in  their  programs 
for  elective  courses.  Gifted  students  are 
also  permitted  to  take  extra  courses  provided 
they  can  maintain  above  average  grades  in 
their  prescribed  courses  while  carrying  the 
extra  academic  load.  Students  who  have 
taken  prescribed  courses  at  other  colleges  or 
universities  and  who  pass  validating  exami- 
nations in  these  courses  are  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute electives  to  broaden  or  deepen  their 
academic  interests.  Cadets  who  complete 
prescribed  courses  at  an  accelerated  pace  or 
who  pass  validating  examinations  and  are 
excused  from  taking  courses  are  given  full 
credit  for  having  completed  the  prescribed 
courses  as  well  as  for  any  electives  they  take 
as  extra  or  substitute  courses.  Cadets  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  special  opportunities 
are  encouraged  to  develop  their  academic 
programs  so  as  to  enhance  their  academic 
qualifications  for  graduate  work  in  some  spe- 
cial field  of  interest  in  their  early  years  as 
commissioned  officers.  During  their  careers 
as  Air  Force  officers,  a substantial  number 
of  Academy  graduates  will  be  sent  to  civilian 
universities  for  graduate  work  leading  to  a 
master’s  or  doctor’s  degree. 

Course  Listings 

Courses  in  the  100  series  are  taught  dur- 
ing the  4th  Class  (freshman)  year;  the  200 
series  in  the  3rd  Class  (sophomore)  year; 
the  300  series  in  the  2nd  Class  (junior)  year ; 
and  the  400  series  in  the  1st  Class  (senior) 
year.  When  a course  is  commonly  known  by 
its  distinctive  title,  rather  than  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  course,  the  title  is  shown  after  the 
course  number.  1 9 


concept  of  equivalent  weights  and  the  com- 
bining capacity  of  the  elements.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  topics  that  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  Air  Force.  Labora- 
tory work  is  largely  qualitative.  Develop- 
ment of  good  technique  is  sought,  together 
with  the  ability  to  observe  accurately  and  to 
reason  logically  from  laboratory  data.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  fields  of  organic, 
nuclear,  and  analytical  chemistry  is  included 
in  the  course.  6 Semester  Hours. 


Division  of  Basic  Sciences 


DIVISION  CHAIRMAN: 

Col.  John  W.  Ault,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  William  T.  Woodyard,  A.  S.,  B.  S., 
A.  M. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Julius  L.  Yucker,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 
M.  S. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Rowden,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Ronald  M.  Howard,  B.  A.,  M.  S. 
Maj.  John  N.  Robinson,  Jr.,  B.  S. 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Willis  S.  Anderson,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 
M.  S. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  W.  Lamb,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
INSTRUCTOR: 

Maj.  Harrison  E.  Kee,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A., 
M.  S. 

CHEMISTRY  101-102  (General  Chemistry) 
is  designed  to  train  the  cadet  to  think  scien- 
tifically and  to  use  scientific  information  ef- 
fectively. Among  the  important  chemical 
principles  studied  are:  kinetic-molecular 

theory,  periodic  law,  properties  of  solutions, 
chemical  formulas,  acid-base  theory,  chemi- 
cal reactions,  chemical  equilibria,  and  the 
20 


SPECIAL  COURSE 

CHEMISTRY  201-202  (Analytical  Chemis- 
try-Qualitative and  Quantitative)  empha- 
sizes the  structure  of  matter  (atomic  and 
molecular),  the  changes  matter  undergoes, 
and  chemical  equilibria.  Laboratory  work 
is  intended  to  illustrate  these  principles,  to 
show  the  need  for  precise  measurement,  and 
to  develop  within  the  cadet  a capacity  for 
logical  reasoning  based  on  accurate  observa- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102  or  equiva- 
lent. 6 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  John  W.  Ault,  B.  S„  M.  A. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Jean  C.  Hempstead,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 
C.  E. 

Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Querry,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  M.  Elrick,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 
Maj.  John  B.  MacWherter,  B.  S. 

Capt.  Stewart  Young,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Capt.  Arthur  W.  Banister,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Capt.  Robert  W.  Clement,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Capt.  John  C.  Gall,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Capt.  Boyd  W.  Johnson,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Capt.  Guy  O.  King,  B.  A. 

Capt.  Edgar  B.  Landers,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
Capt.  James  C.  Marsh,  B.  S.,  Ed.  M. 


Capt.  Walter  R.  Milliken,  B.  S. 

Capt.  Edward  R.  Prince,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Slizeski,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Everett  E.  Stevenson,  B.  S.,  M.  Ed. 

1st  Lieut.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  B.  S.,  S.  M. 

1st  Lieut.  Paul  V.  Vegna,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

MATHEMATICS  101-102  provides  the 
cadet  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical processes  and  practical  applications 
in  the  fundamentals  of  college  algebra,  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  use  of  the  slide 
rule,  plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry,  and 
differential  and  integral  calculus  for  poly- 
nomials. Exercises  and  problems  are  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  military  and  in  par- 
ticular Air  Force  applications  wherever 
possible.  10  Semester  Hours. 

MATHEMATICS  201-202  is  a continuation 
of  Mathematics  101-102,  consisting  of  the 
remainder  of  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus, applied  calculus,  and  differential  equa- 
tions. 6 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

MATHEMATICS  104-106  covers  an  intro- 
duction to  statistics  and  probability,  mathe- 
matics of  investment,  and  vector  algebra. 
These  are  special  courses  for  those  cadets 
who  do  not  require  a complete  semester  to 
cover  the  fundamentals  incorporated  in 
Mathematics  101  or  102,  because  of  their 
previous  college  training  in  mathematics,  ex- 
cellent high  school  preparation,  or  superior 
aptitude.  Admission  to  these  courses  is  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  proficiency  with 
permission  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 
6 Semester  Hours. 

MATHEMATICS  204  is  a continuation  of 
differential  equations  beyond  the  introduc- 
tion in  Mathematics  202,  including  both 
theory  and  application.  This  is  a course  for 
cadets  of  superior  aptitude  or  previous  train- 
ing who  are  able  to  complete  Mathematics 
201-202  at  a very  rapid  pace  Permission 
of  the  department  is  required.  1 Semester 
Hour. 

MATHEMATICS  301— Advanced  Calcu- 
lus— Elective-Selected  topics  in  calculus,  real 
and  complex  variables  and  applications  to 
engineering  problems.  3 Semester  Hours. 


Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Edwin  W.  Brown,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR: 

Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Neuer,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  William  H.  Stephens,  B.  A.,  M.  S. 
Maj.  Seymour  Schwiller,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Maj.  Albert  K.  Stebbens,  III,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
INSTRUCTORS: 

Maj.  Robert  P.  Reagan,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Capt.  Charles  J.  Avery,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

2nd  Lieut.  David  J.  Knecht,  B.  A. 

PHYSICS  201-202  (Basic  Physics)  covers 
the  fundamentals  of  physical  principles  and 
processes.  The  course  is  divided  into  the  tra- 
ditional subcourses  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern 
physics.  Instruction  comprises  lecture  and 
demonstration,  problem  solving,  and  labora- 
tory work.  Fundamental  physical  principles 
are  used  in  the  solution  of  problems  with  Air 
Force  application.  9 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

PHYSICS  301  (Introduction  to  Modern 
Physics)  includes  introductions  to  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  and  spectra,  X-rays, 
crystal  structure,  special  theory  of  relativity, 
and  quantum  mechanics.  The  course  is  pref- 
aced with  a brief  historical  sketch  emphasiz- 
ing the  origin  of  the  quantum  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  201-202  or  equivalent. 
2 Semester  Hours. 

PHYSICS  302  (Nuclear  Engineering)  is  an 
introductory  course  in  natural  and  artificial 
radioactivity,  charged  particle  accelerators, 
detection,  nuclear  reactions,  and  the  nucleus. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  301  or  equivalent.  2 
Semester  Hours. 

PHYSICS  401  (Nuclear  Engineering)  is  an 
introduction  to  non-weapon  applications  of 
nuclear  energy,  including  reactor  physics, 
shielding,  radiation  hazards,  reactor  mate- 
rials, and  elements  of  design  and  instrumen- 
tation. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  302  or  equivalent.  2 
Semester  Hours.  ? , 


Division  of  Humanities 

DIVISION  CHAIRMAN: 

Col.  Peter  R.  Moody,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Peter  R.  Moody,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  James  L.  Jackson,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

Lt.  Col.  Phil  M.  Patton,  A.  B„  M.  A. 

Lt.  Col.  Warren  C.  Thompson,  B.  A., 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Maj.  Howard  A.  Lirm,  B.  S. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  Gerald  F.  Richter,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 
Maj.  John  R.  Galt,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  William  G.  Clark,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 
Capt.  Walter  E.  Weese,  A.  B.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Maj.  Lloyd  Barnett,  Jr.,  B.  S. 

Maj.  Omer  L.  Cox,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Ross  C.  Aim,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Jesse  C.  Gatlin,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
Capt.  Richard  L.  Miner,  B.  S. 

Capt.  Paul  J.  Parsons,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 
Capt.  Thomas  E.  Pearsall,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 
Capt.  Robert  B.  Weaver,  B.  S. 

1st  Lt.  Harry  E.  Hand,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

1st  Lt.  William  W.  Kelly,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

1st  Lt.  George  L.  Rule,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

1st  Lt.  David  D.  Zink,  II,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 


ENGLISH  101-102  (Composition,  Speech, 
Introduction  to  Literature)  provides  the  ca- 
det with  instruction  in  writing,  speaking, 
and  group  conference  and  introduces  him 
to  the  study  of  literature.  Major  emphasis 
is  placed  on  developing  clarity  and  correct- 
ness in  writing.  The  cadet  writes  and  sub- 
mits for  grading  a total  of  24  papers;  of 
these,  three  are  standard  research  papers. 
In  the  block  of  speech  instruction,  each  cadet 
gives  speeches  of  varying  length,  participates 
in  several  conferences,  and  plans  and  leads 
a conference.  Finally,  in  preparation  for 
his  next  two  years  of  literature  study,  the 
cadet  reads  and  analyzes  three  novels  and 
several  short  stories,  poems,  and  plays.  6 
Semester  Hours. 

ENGLISH  201-202  (Western  Literature 
from  Homer  through  the  17th  Century)  is 
devoted  primarily  to  reading  and  analyzing 
some  masterworks  of  Western  literature  dat- 
ing from  the  period  of  Homer  through  the 
17th  Century.  Among  the  major  writers 
studied  are  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  the  English  Renais- 
sance poets  and  Voltaire.  The  three  major 
objectives  of  this  course  are : to  aid  the  cadet 
in  developing  the  imagination  and  critical 
judgment  required  to  enjoy  literature,  to 
deepen  his  knowledge  of  mankind  through  the 
study  of  literature,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
learn  from  literature  and  enjoy  it  through- 
out his  life.  Writing  and  speaking  exercises 
on  the  literature  assigned  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  course.  6 Semester  Hours. 

ENGLISH  301-302  (Western  Literature  of 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  Centuries)  is  devoted 
primarily  to  reading  and  analyzing  some  of 
the  masterworks  of  Western  literature  of  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  Centuries.  Among  the 
writers  studied  are  Keats,  Flaubert,  Brown- 
ing, Dostoevski,  Hemingway,  and  Eliot.  The 
objectives  of  the  course  are  much  the  same 
as  those  listed  for  English  201-202.  Writ- 
ing, speaking,  and  group  conference  exer- 
cises on  the  literature  studied  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  3 Semester  Hours. 
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ACCELERATED  COURSES: 

ENGLISH  103-104  (Advanced  Composition 
and  Speech,  Introduction  to  Literature)  in- 
cludes advanced  writing  and  speaking  and  a 
study  of  types  of  literature.  Prerequisite : 
English  101-102  or  equivalent.  6 Semester 
Hours. 

ENGLISH  401-402  (Seminar  in  Contem- 
porary Literature  and  Creative  Writing)  in- 
cludes work  in  literature,  literary  criticism, 
and  creative  writing.  Prerequisite : English 
201-202  and  301-302  or  equivalent.  3 
Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

ENGLISH  410-411  (The  Modern  American 
Novel)  consists  of  discussion  of  the  novel 
as  a literary  type  and  extensive  readings  in 
the  works  of  20th  Century  American  novel- 
ists. Authors  include  such  representative 
writers  as  Hemingway,  Wolfe,  Faulkner,  Dos 
Passos,  Fitzgerald,  Lewis,  and  Steinbeck. 
Several  short  papers  of  literary  criticism  are 
required.  4 Semester  Hours. 

ENGLISH  420-421  (Creative  Writing  and 
Contemporary  Techniques)  investigates  the 
techniques  of  the  modern  creative  writer  in 
poetry,  the  short  story,  and  the  novel.  The 
cadet  writes  original  works  and  reads  them 
in  a seminar,  where  the  other  students  offer 
constructive  criticism.  Examples  of  modern 
writings  are  read  and  their  techniques  ana- 
lyzed as  an  aid  to  learning  and  establishing 
standards.  4 Semester  Hours. 

ENGLISH  430-431  (Introduction  to  the  Fine 
Arts)  is  designed  to  provide  the  cadet  with 
a beginning  appreciation  of  classical  and 
contemporary  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  music.  4 Semester  Hours.  Pre- 
requisites for  all  special  English  courses : 
Completion  of  English  101-102  or  English 
103-104,  or  equivalent. 


Department  of  History  and  Philosophy 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Sala,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

HISTORY: 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Silas  R.  Molyneaux,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

Maj.  Donald  D.  Braden,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Maj.  Arthur  R.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  A.,  B.  S., 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Maj.  William  P.  Moody,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Wilbert  H.  Ruenheck,  A.  A., 
A.  B„  A.  M„  Ph.  D. 

Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Sutton,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

Maj.  Harold  L.  Hitchens,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

Maj.  John  G.  Williams,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Richard  J.  Morrisey,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

1st  Lt.  Kenneth  R.  Walker,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Capt.  Norman  D.  Eaton,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  William  L.  Richardson,  Jr.,  B.  S., 
M.  A. 

Capt.  Harold  D.  Shultz,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  A.  Gay,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

1st  Lt.  William  A.  Studabaker,  B.  S. 
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PHILOSOPHY: 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR: 

Lt.  Col.  Cornelius  D.  Sullivan,  B.  A., 
M.  A. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  John  S.  Albright,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Fred  A.  Brockway,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

1st  Lt.  Albert  H.  Thelander,  A.  B. 

1st  Lt.  Keith  S.  Donnellan,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

PHILOSOPHY  101  (Introduction  to  Indi- 
vidual and  Social  Values)  demonstrates  un- 
der what  conditions  a value  theory  is  nec- 
essary and  possible.  This  will  involve  a 
consideration  of  man  as  a moral  agent  and 
of  the  demands  placed  upon  him  by  society 
and  culture.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
standards  of  value  that  men  have  selected 
and  the  methods  by  which  these  standards 
were  discovered.  The  course  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  kinds  of  values  which  various 
elements  of  society,  the  family,  the  school, 
the  state,  impose  upon  the  individual,  and 
what  kind  of  responses  are  socially  and  mor- 
ally acceptable.  This  involves  inquiry  into 
sociological  and  cultural  anthropological  con- 
cepts as  they  relate  to  a general  discussion  of 
value.  The  course  assesses  some  contempo- 
rary value  problems,  such  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween democratic  and  totalitarian  values,  the 
function  of  reason  and  faith  in  the  acceptance 
of  values,  and  difference  between  value  prob- 
lems and  purely  scientific  considerations.  3 
Semester  Hours. 

HISTORY  201-202  (World  Civilization) 
traces  the  historical  development  of  impor- 
tant Western  and  Oriental  civilizations  which 
have  made  contributions  to  the  modern 
world.  This  course  is  divided  into  two  main 
phases:  A Survey  of  Western  Civilization 
and  A Survey  of  Oriental  Civilizations.  In 
the  first  phase,  after  an  introduction  to  an- 
cient civilizations  and  to  the  medieval  period, 
major  attention  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the 
period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  In  the  second  phase,  the 
significant  developments  in  South  Asia, 
China,  and  Japan  are  covered;  and  special 
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stress  is  given  to  the  inter-relationships  of 
the  civilizations  of  these  areas  with  Western 
European  civilization.  In  both  phases  of 
the  course  emphasis  is  on  the  cultural  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  including  science,  phi- 
losophy, literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  This 
course  provides  a background  for  all  the  so- 
cial sciences-humanities  studies.  It  employs 
classroom  discussion  supplemented  by  mo- 
tion pictures,  film  strips,  slides,  seminars, 
and  presentations  by  visiting  lecturers.  5 
Semester  Hours. 

HISTORY  301-302  (History  of  the  United 
States)  is  a survey  of  American  history 
stressing  the  period  since  1763.  Studies  in- 
clude the  political,  social,  economic,  cultural, 
military,  and  diplomatic  trends  and  move- 
ments which  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Significance  is 
attached  to  the  growth  of  American  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  institutions  as  well  as  to  the 
leaders  who  shaped  the  course  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  A major  objective  of  this  course 
is  to  acquaint  the  cadet  with  the  world  leader- 
ship responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  20th  Century.  Collateral  readings 
broaden  the  cadet’s  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  by  introducing  him  to  various 
problems  and  points  of  view.  A term  paper 
on  a specific  historical  problem  is  required. 
5 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

HISTORY  201 A (History  of  Russia)  is  a 
survey  of  the  political  and  social  development 
of  the  Russian  nation.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Communist  State.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  directed  to  Soviet  foreign 
relations  since  World  War  II. 

Prerequisite:  History  201  or  equivalent.  2 
Semester  Horn’s. 

HISTORY  201B  (Middle  East)  is  a politico- 
social  survey  of  developments  in  the  Middle 
East,  particularly  during  the  20th  Century. 
The  strategic  importance  of  the  Middle  East 
in  the  present  world  struggle  is  highlighted. 
Prerequisite : History  201  or  equivalent.  2 
Semester  Hours. 


HISTORY  301 A (Diplomatic)  is  a survey  of 
American  diplomatic  history  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  present.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  evolution  of  fundamental  foreign 
policies,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Open 
Door,  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  and  Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 

Prerequisite:  History  301-302  or  equivalent. 
3 Semester  Hours. 

HISTORY  301B  (Latin  American)  is  a study 
of  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  growth  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  Of  chief 
importance  are  the  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  institutions  in  the  leading  re- 
publics since  the  Wars  of  Independence. 
Prerequisite:  History  301-302  or  equivalent. 

2 Semester  Hours. 

PHILOSOPHY  102  is  a logic  course  designed 
to  develop  effective,  critical  thinking.  The 
cadet  learns  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
precisely,  to  distinguish  valid  reasoning  from 
invalid,  to  recognize  errors  of  mistaken  argu- 
ment, and  to  apply  the  test  of  logic  to  any 
discourse.  He  is  introduced  to  the  appeals, 
devices,  and  fallacies  of  propaganda.  He 
learns  to  analyze  the  components  of  an  argu- 
ment and  to  apply  the  principles  that  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  any  reasoning  process. 
The  cadet  develops  an  understanding  of  the 
scientific  method  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
application  for  solving  everyday  problems. 

3 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Peter  R.  Moody,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  401-402,  now  in 
the  planning  stages,  will  begin  in  the  aca- 
demic year  1958—59.  The  objectives  of  this 
instruction  will  be  to  develop  in  the  cadet 
a functional  competence  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  a foreign  country  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  culture  of  foreign  nations.  The 
languages  to  be  offered  are  French,  Russian 
and  Spanish.  10  Semester  Hours. 


Division  of  Applied  Sciences 

DIVISION  CHAIRMAN: 

Col.  Archie  Higdon,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanics. 

Department  of  Aerodynamics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Lt.  Col.  Gerhardt  C.  Clementson,  B.  S., 
S.  M„  M.  S.,  Sc.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  Jean  G.  Goppert,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Maj.  James  H.  Polve,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  M.  E. 

AERODYNAMICS  401-402  gives  the  cadet 
a knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  aerodynamic 
forces ; moments  that  act  upon  aircraft,  and 
how  these  forces  and  moments  affect  air- 
craft performance,  stability,  and  controlla- 
bility. The  course  covers  the  fundamentals 
of  fluid  mechanics,  incompressible  aerody- 
namics, and  an  introduction  to  compressible 
aerodynamics.  6 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

AERODYNAMICS  404-405  (Dynamics  of 
Flight)  presents  an  analysis  of  dynamic  sys- 
tems with  multiple  degrees  of  freedom,  sta- 
bility derivatives,  dynamic  response  of  the 
rigid  aircraft,  use  of  electro-mechanical  sta- 
bility augmentation,  and  automatic  control. 
(Prerequisites:  Mathematics  301,  Aerody- 
namics 401-402) . 2-6  Semester  Hours. 

AERODYNAMICS  406-407  (Flight  Test- 
ing) covers  both  theory  and  practice  of  ob- 
taining flight  test  data  on  aircraft  perform- 
ance and  aircraft  static  stability  and  control- 
lability. 

(Prerequisites  : Aerodynamics  401-402) . 2- 
6 Semester  Hours. 

AERODYNAMICS  408-409  (Aerodynamic 
Laboratory)  is  a study  of  methods  and  equip- 
ment used  for  research  in  aerodynamics. 
(Prerequisites:  Aerodynamics  401).  2-6 

Semester  Hours. 
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Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  James  V.  G.  Wilson,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR: 

Maj.  Thomas  K.  Oliver,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Sc.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  Elbert  J.  Hagin,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 
Maj.  Walter  W.  Long,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Capt.  Robert  M,  Lowry,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Capt.  Frederick  J.  Knauss,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Capt.  James  L.  Singleton,  B.  S. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  301-302  in- 
cludes the  fundamental  laws  governing  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  circuits ; AC  and  DC 
motors  and  generators ; transformers,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  systems  of  electrical 
energy.  In  addition,  the  study  involves  the 
application  of  electronics  in  radio,  radar, 
television,  servomechanisms,  and  instrumen- 
tation. All  requirements  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  for  the  aerial  navigation  program 
are  met  by  this  course.  The  final  one-fifth  of 
the  year  is  devoted  to  a brief  survey  of  nu- 
clear physics.  9 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  401-402 
(Servomechanisms)  provides  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  basic  techniques  of  servomech- 
anism analysis.  Application  is  made  of  La- 
place transforms  together  with  signal  flow 
diagrams  to  represent  linear  differential 
equations.  The  course  covers  methods  of 
determining  system  stability  and  response ; 
an  evaluation  of  complete  servo  systems ; and 
the  effects  of  viscous  damping,  follow-up 
links,  electrical  damping,  and  compensating 
networks.  Prerequisites  : Mathematics  204- 
301 : Electrical  Engineering  301-302.  4 

Semester  Hours. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  404-405 
(Fundamental  Radar  System  Design  Con- 
siderations) is  intended  to  provide  an  under- 
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standing  of  problems  facing  the  radar  engi- 
neer. The  course  begins  with  a critical 
analysis  of  the  parameters  of  the  radar  range 
equation,  followed  by  a discussion  of  the 
function  of  each  of  the  components  in  a 
typical  radar  system.  A detailed  study  is 
then  made  of  some  of  the  more  critical  com- 
ponents of  the  system,  such  as  automatic 
tracking  and  wave-shaping  and  pulse-forming 
networks.  Prerequisites  : Mathematics  204- 
301 : Electrical  Engineering  301-302.  4 

Semester  Hours. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  407-408 
(Analog  Computer  Techniques)  is  a study  of 
analog  computer  techniques  as  applied  to  the 
solution  of  differential  equations  arising  in 
engineering  problems.  Topics  considered  are 
electronic  computing  circuits,  scale  factors, 
and  time  scales.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
actual  use  of  equipment  in  the  solution  of 
typical  problems.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 

matics 204-301 : Electrical  Engineering  301- 
302.  4 Semester  Hours. 


Department  of  Mechanics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Archie  Higdon,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Capt.  Altaon  H.  Quanbeck,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Maj.  Robert  G.  Valpey,  B.  S.,  B.  M.  E. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Maj.  John  A.  Barricklow,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

MECHANICS  301-302  presents  the  princi- 
ples of  statics,  dynamics,  mechanics  of  mate- 
rials, and  materials  testing  laboratory,  all 
with  particular  reference  to  Air  Force  appli- 
cations. 6 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

MECHANICS  304  is  a general  course  in 
properties  of  engineering  materials  oriented 
toward  the  special  problems  of  materials 


used  in  manufacturing  aircraft  and  missiles. 

( Prerequisites : Mechanics  301-302.)  2 

Semester  Hours. 

MECHANICS  305  includes  additional  topics 
in  mechanics  of  materials  and  materials  test- 
ing laboratory  pertaining  to  aircraft  struc- 
tures. (Prerequisites:  Mechanics  301-302.) 

2 Semester  Hours. 

MECHANICS  306-307  involves  basic  prin- 
ciples for  the  design  of  aircraft  structural 
members.  (Prerequisites:  Mechanics  301- 
302,  305.)  4 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Thermodynamics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Paul  H.  Dane,  B.  S.,  A.  E. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR: 

Lt.  Col.  Edward  M.  Rex,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR: 

Maj.  William  R.  Fuchs,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

THERMODYNAMICS  401-402  gives  the 
cadet  a knowledge  of  the  various  phenomena 
of  energy  with  particular  references  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  transformation  of 
heat  into  useful  work  and  power,  emphasiz- 
ing gas  turbines  and  rocket  motors  used  in 
aircraft  and  weapons.  6 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

THERMODYNAMICS  404-405  (Heat 
Transfer)  covers  the  basic  phenomena  of 
transport  of  energy  by  conduction,  convec- 
tion, and  radiation  heat  transfer  in  solids 
and  viscous  fluids;  special  problems  involv- 
ing heat  transfer  such  as  rocket  motor  de- 
sign, aerodynamic  heating,  and  heat  ex- 
changers. (Prerequisites:  Mathematics 

301.)  4 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Aeronautical  Design 
and  Graphics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Lt.  Col.  Wyley  L.  Baxter,  B.  S. 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  Franklin  W.  Taylor,  B.  S. 

Capt.  John  W.  Coffey,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in 
A.  E. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Capt.  Lewis  C.  L.  Browne,  B.  S. 

Capt.  Frank  F.  Marvin,  B.  S. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Capt.  Donald  R.  Woods,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Capt.  Donald  S.  Smith,  B.  S. 

1st  Lieut.  John  R.  Englehart,  B.  S. 

GRAPHICS  101  (Basic  Engineering  Draw- 
ing) teaches  the  cadet  to  read  and  understand 
technical  drawings  with  facility  and  to  de- 
velop spatial  visualization.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  fundamentals  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, orthographic  projection,  and  de- 
scriptive geometry.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  aircraft  drawings,  including  Air 
Force  specifications,  nomenclature,  and  ap- 
plications. 2 Semester  Hours. 

GRAPHICS  102  (Charts  and  Maps)  covers 
the  various  types  of  military  charts  and 
maps.  The  cadet  learns  to  use  aerial  photo- 
graphs, aeronautical  charts,  and  topographic 
maps  for  operational  planning  and  joint  com- 
bat operations.  The  course  includes  map 
reading,  map  projections,  military  position 
referencing  systems,  photo  interpretation, 
and  stereoscopy.  In  addition,  a considerable 
amount  of  the  theory  of  dead  reckoning  re- 
quired for  the  navigation  training  program 
is  presented.  2 Semester  Hours. 

DESIGN  APPRECIATION  401  consists  of 
special  presentation  by  research  and  devel- 
opment specialists,  both  military  and  civilian, 
supplemented  with  lectures  and  group  prob- 
lems. The  course  gives  the  cadets  an  under- 
standing of  the  successive  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a weapons  system  and  its 
components,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  compromises  that  must  be  made  between 
conflicting  engineering  requirements  and  be- 
tween engineering  possibilities  and  opera- 
tional requirements.  2 Semester  Hours. 
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Division  of  Social  Sciences 


SPECIAL  COURSES: 

GRAPHICS  103  (Advanced  Engineering 
Drawing)  encompasses  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  graphics.  Specifically,  it  deals  with 
illustration  drawings  in  isometric,  oblique 
and  perspective;  graphical  problem  solving 
using  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  ; 
aircraft  working  drawings  including  prob- 
lems in  basic  design  and  work  in  layout  of  air- 
foils and  fuselage. 

Prerequisite:  Graphics  101  or  equivalent. 
2 Semester  Hours. 

DESIGN  APPRECIATION  402-403  (Air- 
craft Design)  undertakes  selected  problems 
on  aircraft  design  and  an  analysis  of  their 
structural  components.  Studies  are  also 
made  of  non-structural  components  of  an  air- 
craft such  as  control  systems,  landing  gear, 
power  plant  installations,  hydraulic  systems, 
ventilation,  and  air  conditioning.  Weight 
and  balance  control  and  analysis  are  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  other  studies. 
(Prerequisites:  Mechanics  306-307.)  2-8 

Semester  Hours. 


DIVISION  CHAIRMAN: 

Col.  Wilfred  J.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary History. 

Department  of  Economics 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Robert  F.  McDermott,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  Charles  V.  Manes,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

1st  Lt.  Maurice  C.  Mackey,  Jr.,  A.  B., 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Duvall,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Rippey,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  M.  S. 

1st  Lt.  Arnold  P.  Ballantyne,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

ECONOMICS  301-302  (Economic  Principles 
and  Problems)  introduces  the  cadet  to  fun- 
damental economic  principles  applicable  to 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  society; 
acquaints  the  cadet  with  significant  economic 
issues  so  that  he  may  develop  an  intelligent 
interest  in  problems  of  public  policy ; pre- 
sents an  analysis  of  modern  capitalism,  its 
problems,  and  its  alternatives ; considers  the 
impact  of  national  security  programs  on  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  economy ; 
examines  the  effect  of  international  tension 
and  continuing  stress  on  the  validity  of  eco- 
nomic principles  as  they  apply  to  the  United 
States  economy ; analyzes  the  extent  to  which 
these  conditions  limit  the  choice  of  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  economic  problems  and  af- 
fect the  costs  of  available  solutions.  5 Semes- 
ter Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

ECONOMICS  201  (Current  Economic  Prob- 
lems: National  and  International)  surveys 
important  economic  problems  in  such  areas 
as  central  banking  and  monetary  policy,  fiscal 
policy,  business  cycles,  labor,  and  business 
organizations. 
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Prerequisite:  Economics  301-302  or  equiva- 
lent. 2-5  Semester  Hours. 

ECONOMICS  303  (History  of  Economic 
Thought)  is  a survey  of  the  development  of 
economic  thought  to  the  present  time,  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  leading  writers, 
their  influence,  and  their  theories. 
Prerequisite : Economics  301-302  or  equiva- 
lent. 3 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Military  History  and 
Geography 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Wilfred  J.  Smith,  A.  B.,  A.  M„ 
Ph.  D. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Chauncey  W.  Meacham,  B.  S., 
Ph.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Military  His- 
tory 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  E.  Terry,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  T.  Ramsaur,  A.  B.,  M.  A., 
Ed.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Capt.  Dan  L.  McGurk,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Military  His- 
tory 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Maj.  John  W.  Carley  (USA),  B.  S„ 
M.  P.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  His- 
tory 

Maj.  John  C.  Schlogl,  B.S.,  M.  A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  His- 
tory 

INSTRUCTOR: 

Capt.  William  J.  Acker,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
Instructor  in  Geography 

GEOGRAPHY  101  provides  the  cadet  with 
an  understanding  of  the  factors  of  world 
geography,  including  the  reasons  for  prog- 
ress in  some  areas  and  the  lack  of  progress  in 
others.  The  physical  and  cultural  elements 
of  the  human  habitat  are  studied  in  their 
areas  and  national  groupings.  The  course 


develops  in  the  cadet  an  ability  to  evaluate 
present  and  future  influences  of  geography 
on  airpower  and  national  security.  3 Semes- 
ter Hours. 

MILITARY  HISTORY  401  provides  the 
cadet  with  a broad,  balanced  understanding 
of  the  scope  and  complexity  of  war  through 
study  of  the  historical  development  of  mili- 
tary principles,  theory,  trends,  strategy,  and 
doctrine.  Attention  is  given  also  to  tactics, 
weapons,  organization,  logistics,  personal- 
ities, and  civil-military  relations.  The  ma- 
jor wars  of  the  20th  Century,  during  which 
aerial  warfare  emerged,  are  emphasized. 
2i/i  Semester  Hours. 

DEFENSE  POLICY  402  is  designed  to  de- 
velop an  appreciation  of  the  current  role  of 
the  defense  establishment  in  a democratic 
society.  Through  the  study  of  defense  pol- 
icies in  their  relationship  to  national  policy, 
the  cadet  gains  an  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  military  in  policy  formulation.  The 
course  draws  heavily  on  previous  courses  in 
the  Air  Force  Academy  curriculum  to  pro- 
vide an  integrated  understanding  of  t-he 
economic,  political,  moral-psychological,  and 
military  aspects  of  national  security.  21/2 
Semester  Hours. 


Department  of  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Lt.  Col.  Wesley  W.  Posvar,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Dover,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 
Capt.  John  J.  Boyne,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Capt.  Julian  W.  Bradbury,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 
Capt.  Robert  M.  Whitaker,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  401  (American  Na- 
tional Government)  is  a course  designed  to 
develop  in  the  cadet  a knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  political  traditions  of  the 
United  States  and  an  understanding  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  in  a demo- 
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cratic  society.  Theory  and  practice  are  re- 
lated to  provide  both  an  understanding  of 
abstract  principles  and  a knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  American  National  Govern- 
ment. Through  the  political  analysis  of  case 
problems,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  factors  present 
in  the  American  political  process.  2 Semester 
Hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  402  (Contemporary 
Foreign  Governments)  consists  of  five  parts: 
four  deal  with  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union ; the  fifth  is  a comparative  analysis  of 
governments.  The  course  gives  the  cadet  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
and  concepts  of  the  big  powers  and,  by  means 
of  the  comparative  approach,  produces  a 
better  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of 
government  itself.  2 Semester  Hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  403  (International 
Relations)  acquaints  the  cadet  with  the  dy- 
namic processes  of  decision-making  involved 
in  the  international  politics  and  actions  of 
states,  the  instruments  and  techniques  used 
to  adjust  international  differences  and  con- 
flicts, and  the  formulation  of  policies  in  rep- 
resentative foreign  powers.  Special  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  development  and  control 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  on  deci- 
sional problems  in  current  issues  of  inter- 
national politics.  2 Semester  Hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSES: 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  401A  (American  Po- 
litical Thought)  is  an  analysis  of  American 
political  thinking  and  moods.  The  center  of 
attention  in  this  course  is  not  the  facts  con- 
cerning political  campaigns,  the  enactments 
of  legislatures,  the  decisions  of  courts,  or  the 
work  of  various  government  organizations, 
but  rather  the  ideas  of  the  participants — 
their  conceptions  of  what  was  wrong,  the 
changes  they  sought,  and  the  techniques  they 
thought  desirable.  Material  on  American 
life  has  been  selected  to  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  tradition  and  a belief 
in  its  significance  in  the  modern  world. 
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Prerequisite:  Political  Science  301  or  equiv- 
alent. 2 Semester  Hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  401B  (Political 
Parties)  treats  an  important  segment  of  the 
political  process  by  which  the  United  States 
governs  itself.  The  course  does  not  embrace 
all  aspects  of  American  politics.  Instead,  it 
examines  the  principal  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures through  which  important  elective 
officials  are  chosen,  influenced,  and  made 
representative  of  their  constituents.  Com- 
parisons with  politics  of  foreign  govern- 
ments are  used  to  illuminate  features  that  are 
distinctive  to  the  United  States  and  those 
that  are  shared  in  common  with  other  areas. 
Prerequisite : Political  Science  301  or  equiva- 
lent. 2 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Psychology 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Lt.  Col.  Fred  E.  Holdrege,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR: 

Lt.  Col.  Gabriel  D.  Ofiesh,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS: 

Lt.  Col.  Victor  J.  Ferrari,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Capt.  Charles  M.  Seeger,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Harry  E.  Roadman,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D. 

Capt.  George  K.  Cantrell,  B.  A.,  M.  S. 
INSTRUCTORS: 

Maj.  Bernard  M.  Smith,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

Capt.  Leroy  D.  Pigg,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

PSYCHOLOGY  201-202  is  a thorough  study 
of  the  important  principles  of  basic  psy- 
chology and  their  application  to  the  Air  Force 
mission.  The  cadet  develops  an  ability  to 
understand  the  personal  adjustment  prob- 
lems of  daily  life  and  also  builds  a solid 
foundation  to  interpret  the  problems  of  mili- 
tary training,  leadership,  and  morale  in  the 
Air  Force.  Moreover,  the  cadet  is  provided 
with  training  in  the  scientific  method  and 
spirit  of  inquiry  as  they  apply  to  the  study 
of  human  behavior  and  experience.  5 Semes- 
ter Hours. 


SPECIAL  COURSES: 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY— 202A  treats  the 
relationships  that  exist  between  individuals, 
between  individuals  and  groups,  and  between 
groups.  The  specific  subjects  covered  in  this 
course  include  the  psychology  of  rumor, 
propaganda,  fads,  juvenile  delinquency,  lead- 
ership and  psychological  warfare.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  201.  3 Semester 

Hours. 

COUNSELING — 202B  is  designed  to  give  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  counseling  and  some  techniques 
which  are  appropriate  for  use  in  counseling 
subjects.  3 Semester  Hours. 

Department  of  Law 

PROFESSOR  AND  HEAD  OF  DEPART- 
MENT: 

Col.  Christopher  H.  Munch,  B.  S.,  J.  D. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR: 

Lt.  Col.  Harold  R.  Vague,  B.  A.,  L.  L.  B. 

INSTRUCTORS: 

Maj.  Frank  Fedele,  B.  B.  A.,  L.  L.  B., 
L.  L.  M.,  S.  J.  D. 

Maj.  Benono  0.  Reynolds,  Ph.  B.,  L.  L.  B. 
Maj.  King  D.  Simon,  B.  S.,  L.  L.  B. 

LAW  401  is  a survey  of  cardinal  precepts  in 
the  fields  of  elementary  law,  constitutional 
law,  administrative  law,  international  law, 
and  so  much  criminal  law  and  criminal  evi- 
dence as  are  encompassed  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary justice.  It  introduces  the  cadet  to  the 
discipline  of  law  and  its  function  in  social 
order  and  military  command.  3 Semester 
Hours. 


The  Library 

Lt.  Colonel  George  V.  Fagan,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 

Ph.  D.,  Director 

Forrest  F.  Carhart,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  ABLS,  AMLS, 

Public  Services 

Richard  L.  Gobble,  BSBA,  M.  A.,  (L.  S.), 

Technical  Services. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  is  developing  a 
library  that  will  rank  among  the  top  collegi- 
ate and  professional  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  provide  a thorough  reference 
and  reading  collection  to  support  the  broad 
scope  of  the  academic  curriculum  and  the 
specialized  studies  of  the  airmanship  pro- 
gram. It  will  also  contain  an  up-to-date  col- 
lection of  recreational  reading  materials. 

The  library  will  be  unexcelled  in  its  author- 
itative material  concerning  aeronautics  and 
related  fields.  The  history,  technology,  and 
science  of  flight  will  be  covered  inclusively 
in  its  pamphlets,  magazines,  books  and 
newspapers. 

The  library  will  not  be  complete  in  its 
assemblage  until  after  the  Academy  moves  to 
the  permanent  site  in  the  fall  of  1958.  Some 
200,000  volumes  of  a general  book  collection 
and  50,000  volumes  of  aeronautical  books 
will  line  the  shelves  of  the  spacious  new 
library. 

At  the  interim  library  the  coverage  is  ex- 
tended each  year  to  provide  maximum  facil- 
ities for  the  student  body  as  they  progress 
in  their  studies.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  interim  library,  which  will 
be  continued  at  the  new  site,  is  the  compre- 
hensive periodical  reading  section  contain- 
ing current  issues  of  more  than  600  maga- 
zines and  70  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation. 

The  library  also  houses  the  historical 
archives  and  art  collection  of  the  Academy. 
Among  the  art  that  signifies  the  tradition  of 
the  Academy  is  an  impressive  array  of  por- 
traits of  Air  Force  leaders  that  line  the 
library  corridors. 


Office  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets 


Brig.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Stillman,  Commandant 
of  Cadets. 

Col.  Benjamin  B.  Cassiday,  Jr.,  Deputy  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets. 

Maj.  Peter  W.  Almquist,  Executive  Officer. 

Maj.  Robert  G.  Truitt,  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istration Officer. 

Capt.  Harrison  H.  D.  Heiberg,  Jr.,  Cadet 
Activities  Officer. 

Maj.  Everett  L.  Bird,  Materiel  Officer. 

Lt.  Col.  Tracy  L.  Roberts,  Cadet  Store  Officer. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  Echelberger,  Cadet  Dining 
Hall  Officer. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  McComas,  Academy  Hostess. 


Operations  and  Training 

Col.  Louis  T.  Seith,  Director  of 
Operations  and  Training. 

Maj.  Arthur  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  Operations 
Officer. 

Capt.  John  B.  Wogan,  III,  Assistant  Opera- 
tions Officer. 

Capt.  Richard  C.  Bowman,  Chief,  Training 
Section. 

Mr.  Emory  H.  Dixon,  Educational  Advisor. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Stillman. 


Airmanship  Program 


The  purpose  of  the  airmanship  program  is 
to  train  and  motivate  the  cadet  for  a career 
of  leadership  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  The  program  of  command,  mili- 
tary, flying,  and  physical  training  develops 
skills  necessary  for  this  career. 

Command  training  develops  within  the 
cadet  a strong  sense  of  honor,  intense  loyalty 
to  his  mission  regardless  of  personal  conse- 
quences, precision  in  thought  and  action,  the 
ability  to  work  successfully  with  other  people, 
and  the  proficiency  to  exercise  group  leader- 
ship. 

Military  training  promotes  the  attitudes 
and  provides  the  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired of  an  Air  Force  officer.  The  cadet 
studies  concepts  of  air  and  ground  tactics  and 
visits  several  military  installations  to  view 
operational  techniques  of  the  armed  forces. 
He  studies  basic  military  practices  and  lea- 
dership psychology  as  an  orientation  for 
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personal  development  of  leadership  traits. 
Opportunities  for  development  of  leadership 
are  provided  on  the  athletic  fields ; within  the 
organization  of  the  Cadet  Wing;  and  in 
seminars,  field  problems,  and  command  and 
staff  exercises. 

Flying  training  qualifies  the  cadet  as  a 
rated  aerial  navigator  upon  graduation  from 
the  Academy.  The  training  he  receives  in 
the  classroom  and  aboard  the  T-29  naviga- 
tion trainer  serves  as  an  ideal  foundation  for 
future  specialization  in  many  phases  of  avia- 
tion. In  preparation  for  full-scale  pilot  train- 
ing after  graduation,  the  cadet  is  given  jet 
orientation  rides  and  a pilot  indoctrination 
at  one  of  the  Air  Force  pilot  training  schools. 

Physical  training  develops  the  courage, 
initiative,  stamina,  and  skill  required  of  a 
pilot  who  will  lead  others.  These  objectives 
are  achieved  through  a program  of  physical 
conditioning  and  a variety  of  intramural 
sports  contests  between  the  cadet  squadrons. 


Department  of 
Command  Training 

Col.  Benjamin  B.  Cassiday,  Jr.,  Deputy  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets. 

Air  Officers  Commanding 

Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Townsend,  1st  Cadet  Group. 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  Bullock,  1st  Cadet 

Squadron. 

Maj.  James  E.  Enos,  2nd  Cadet  Squadron. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  3rd  Cadet 

Squadron. 

Capt.  Charles  S.  T.  Mallett,  USA,  4th  Cadet 
Squadron. 

Maj.  William  B.  Yancey,  Jr.,  2nd  Cadet 
Group. 

Capt.  Raymond  0.  Barton,  Jr.,  5th  Cadet 
Squadron. 

Capt.  Arnold  W.  Braswell,  6th  Cadet 

Squadron. 


Maj.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman,  7th  Cadet 
Squadron. 

Capt.  Thomas  M.  Crawford,  8th  Cadet 
Squadron. 

COMMAND  TRAINING  100  aids  the  cadet 
in  adjusting  to  his  new  life  through  an  in- 
doctrination in  the  overall  Academy  pro- 
gram. He  studies  cadet  regulations  to  un- 
derstand their  importance ; establishes  the 
foundation  for  a strong  sense  of  duty ; studies 
the  Honor  Code ; achieves  precision  in  the 
Manual  of  Arms;  learns  the  purpose  of  in- 
ternal security ; becomes  qualified  to  act  as 
a sentry  and  an  officer  of  the  Security  Flight. 
64  Contact  Hours.  (No  Credit.) 

COMMAND  TRAINING  DRILL  develops 
military  precision,  discipline,  and  leader- 
ship qualities.  The  cadet  drills  two  hours 
each  week  in  the  summers  and  one  hour  each 
week  during  the  academic  years.  106  Con- 
tact Hours.  (No  Credit.)  ^ c 


Department  of 
Military  Training 


Col.  H.  L.  Hogan,  III,  Director  of  Military 
Training. 

Commander  Richard  W.  Parker,  USN,  USN 
Liaison  Officer  and  Deputy  Director. 

Lt.  Col.  Allen  M.  Burdett,  Jr.,  USA,  USA 
Liaison  Officer. 

Wing  Commander  Ian  M.  MacDougall,  RAF, 
RAF  Liaison  Officer. 

Lt.  Col.  Louis  J.  Churchville,  Chief,  Basic 
Division. 

Lt.  Col.  Raymond  C.  Lee,  Jr.,  Chief,  Leader- 
ship Training  Division. 

Maj.  John  P.  Gauthier,  Chief,  Advanced 
Division. 

Maj.  Robert  E.  Morrison,  Chief,  Intermedi- 
ate Training  Division. 

Maj.  John  C.  Bartholf,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

Maj.  Arthur  M.  Jones,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

Maj.  William  G.  Ryan,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

Maj.  Wayland  W.  Williams,  Professional 
Studies  Staff  Officer. 

Capt.  Kenneth  H.  Barber,  Professional 
Studies  Staff  Officer. 

Capt.  Kennith  F.  Hite,  Professional  Studies 
Specialist. 

Capt.  William  H.  Copp,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

Capt.  Robert  N.  Kelley,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

Capt.  Robert  B.  Moore,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

Capt.  Philip  R.  Safford,  Professional  Studies 
Staff  Officer. 

1st  Lt.  Edwin  E.  Koch,  Professional  Studies 
Specialist. 

1st  Lt.  Matthew  E.  Loufek,  Professional 
Studies  Specialist. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  100  begins 
promptly  upon  the  cadet’s  arrival  at  the 
Academy  and  continues  throughout  the 
Fourth  Class  summer.  The  cadet  becomes 
proficient  in  firing  the  basic  Air  Force 
weapons  and  receives  an  indoctrination  in 
aircraft  armament.  The  course  culminates 
in  a one-week  forward  air  strip  encampment 
where  the  cadet  puts  his  basic  training  to 
use  in  practical  exercises.  2 !/>  Semester 
Hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  101  introduces 
the  cadet  to  the  history  and  development  of 
the  principles  of  war  and  the  evolution  of 
air  power.  This  is  followed  by  a seminar 
study  of  the  genesis,  structure,  and  functions 
of  the  national  security  organization.  The 
study  includes  the  mission  and  organization 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  and 
Navy ; the  fundamental  relationship  of  air 
power  to  land  and  sea  power  in  the  national 
defense.  In  preparation  for  his  forthcom- 
ing field  trip,  the  cadet  studies  the  functions 
of  operational  combat  commands:  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Tactical  Air  Command,  and 
Air  Defense  Command.  % Semester  Hour. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  200  begins  with 
an  18-day  field  trip  to  bases  of  the  combat 
commands.  The  cadet  associates  with  com- 
bat crews  and  observes  at  base  level  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  Air  Force  mission. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  Third  Class 
summer,  he  masters  the  fundamentals  of  air- 
craft armament  and  begins  a study  of  service 
and  support  functions  required  on  a typical 
Air  Force  base.  214  Semester  Hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  201  continues 
with  the  study  of  service  and  support  func- 
tions. The  cadet  studies  also  the  organiza- 
tions and  functions  of  support  commands : 
Air  Materiel  Command,  Air  Proving  Ground 
Command,  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command,  Air  Training  Command,  Conti- 
nental Air  Command,  and  Military  Air 
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Transport  Service.  In  addition,  he  exam- 
ines the  combat  potential  of  foreign  air 
forces.  lV->  Semester  Hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  300  is  intro- 
duced by  an  18-day  field  trip  to  four  of  the 
support  commands.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  the  cadet  participates  in  air 
operations  exercises  and  learns  the  funda- 
mentals of  combat  air  power ; studies  princi- 
ples of  leadership  and  techniques  used  by  an 
effective  instructor.  To  broaden  his  under- 
standing of  Air  Force  operations,  the  cadet 
has  been  given  the  option  of  touring  United 
States  and  Allied  Air  Force  installations  on 
the  European  Continent  in  lieu  of  his  summer 
leave.  314  Semester  Hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  301  includes  prac- 
tice teaching  to  develop  the  cadet’s  ability  as 
an  effective  instructor;  further  study  of  the 
armed  services  and  their  inter-relationship ; 
a thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  man- 
agement and  Air  Force  administration.  1 Y> 
Semester  Hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  400  begins  with  a 
field  trip  to  Army  and  Navy  installations 
where  the  cadet  observes  Army  combat  units 
and  Navy  operating  forces  in  training  situa- 
tions. In  a air  power  employment  exercise 
of  20  hours,  he  plans  and  carries  out  a simu- 
lated combat  problem,  involving  all  types  of 
air  operations  in  coordination  with  the  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  the  cadet 
studies  special  weapons  and  takes  charge  of 
the  summer  training  of  the  new  Fourth  Class. 
In  training  the  new  class  the  cadet  is  con- 
fronted with  a series  of  highly  challenging 
leadership  situations  which  permit  him  to 
apply  his  teaching  skills.  5 Vi  Semester 
Hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  401  consists  of 
further  leadership  study  and  seminars  on 
personal  affairs,  insurance,  and  finances. 
Through  the  use  of  case  studies  and  role  play- 
ing, the  cadet  applies  his  leadership  skills  to 
practical  service  situations,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  operational  problems.  He  studies 
and  discusses  his  personal  responsibilities  as 
a professional  Air  Force  officer  and  as  a 
member  of  a community.  Vi  Semester  Hour. 


Department  of 
Flying  Training 

Col.  Carl  C.  Barthel,  Director. 

Maj.  Marvin  F.  Teel,  Chief,  Support  Division. 
Maj.  Floyd  C.  Ethridge,  Chief,  Navigation 
Training. 


Instructional  Staff 


Maj.  R.  J.  Pfrang. 
Maj.  Robert  E.  Sad- 
ler. 

Maj.  John  D.  Wood- 
son. 

Capt.  Ross  Aim. 

Capt.  Clark  H.  Alli- 
son. 

Capt.  Stewart  M. 
Bachtelle. 

Capt.  John  O.  Berga. 
Capt.  John  P. 
Convey. 

Capt.  Elvin  I.  Doane. 
Capt.  Walter  C. 
Downing. 

Capt.  Michael  Fatink, 
Jr. 

Capt.  Fred  E. 

Glover. 

Capt.  William  H. 
Gibson. 

Capt.  Joseph  L. 
Jones. 


Capt.  W.  W.  Kirby. 
Capt.  A.  A.  Masters. 
Capt.  Henri  L.  Tapie. 
Capt.  Helmuth  L. 
Uken. 

Capt.  Lawrence  H. 
Walton. 

Capt.  Willard  E. 
Woldt. 

Capt.  Emanuel  H. 
Wolff. 

Capt.  Jefferson  A. 

Simpson. 

Capt.  Donald  D. 

Zurawski. 

1st  Lt.  Richard  D. 
Coon. 

1st  Lt.  Hubert 
Rosenthal. 

1st  Lt.  E.  F.  Wilson. 
Fit.  Lt.  Donald  J. 
Connolly  (RCAF). 


Mission  Pilots 


Capt.  Robert  N. 

Anderson. 

Capt.  Rex  E.  Cox. 
Capt.  Arthur  F. 

Erickson. 

Capt.  Robert  L. 
Fruth. 

Capt.  Norman  V. 

Mayhill. 

Capt.  Craig  F. 
Minard. 


Capt.  Lloyd  F. 

Walker. 

Capt.  Boyd  A. 
Watson. 

Capt.  William  F. 
White. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  W. 
Bakken. 

1st  Lt.  Edward  L. 
Tixier. 
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FLYING  TRAINING  100  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  flying-.  Classroom  instruction  in- 
cludes the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
atmosphere  and  their  affects  on  the  pilot,  the 
care  and  use  of  flying-  equipment,  and  other 
fundamentals.  Laboratory  periods  are  con- 
ducted in  the  Convair  “Flying  Classroom,’’ 
a twin-engine  transport  modified  for  navi- 
gation training.  % Semester  Hours. 

FLYING  TRAINING  200  gives  the  cadet 
a thorough  background  in  the  fundamentals 
of  navigation.  He  learns  to  use  such  dead 
reckoning  instruments  as  aircraft  compasses, 
airspeed  indicators,  altimeters,  and  drift- 
meters.  He  applies  his  knowledge  of  the 
instruments  during  inflight  and  simulated 
navigation  missions.  Indoctrination  in 
pilot  training  is  presented  to  him  during  a 
two-week  period  at  one  of  the  Air  Force  pilot 
training  schools.  2%  Semester  Hours. 

FLYING  TRAINING  201-202  completes 
the  basic  phase  of  navigation  and  provides 
an  introduction  to  celestial  navigation. 
After  practicing  in  ground  trainers  which 
simulate  actual  inflight  conditions,  the  cadet 
applies  the  procedures  of  dead  reckoning  and 
celestial  navigation  in  actual  flight.  A 
planetarium  is  utilized  to  portray  the  celes- 
tial-terrestrial relationships  more  vividly. 
314  Semester  Hours. 

FLYING  TRAINING  300  completes  the 
instruction  in  celestial  navigation  and  intro- 
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duces  the  use  of  radar.  Radar  principles, 
equipment,  and  capabilities  are  explained 
and  demonstrated.  Laboratory  periods  in- 
clude flight  missions  for  practicing  dead 
reckoning,  celestial,  and  radar  procedures. 
Radar  ground  trainers,  the  planetarium,  and 
the  dead  reckoning  trainer  aid  in  teaching 
the  navigational  techniques  prior  to  flights. 
1!4  Semester  Hours. 

FLYING  TRAINING  301-302  is  divided 
into  three  parts : polar,  loran,  and  pressure 
pattern  navigation.  In  polar  navigation  the 
cadet  learns  flight  planning  and  inflight  navi- 
gation procedures  for  the  polar  regions.  In 
loran  navigations  he  learns  to  perform  long- 
range  navigation  using  radio  pulses  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  aircraft.  In  pres- 
sure pattern  navigation  he  learns  to  analyze 
meteorological  pressure  systems  to  determine 
the  routes  and  altitudes  that  offer  the  most 
favorable  wind  conditions.  The  cadet  per- 
forms both  inflight  and  ground  trainer  prac- 
tice missions  to  assimilate  these  techniques. 
314  Semester  Hours. 

FLYING  TRAINING  400  integrates  the 
many  phases  of  instruction  that  have  been 
presented  throughout  flying  training.  The- 
ory and  operating  techniques  of  navigational 
devices  that  have  recently  come  into  use  in 
the  Air  Force  are  emphasized;  future  aero- 
nautical trends  in  navigation  are  explained. 
Corresponding  inflight  and  trainer  instruc- 
tion is  continued.  lx/>  Semester  Hours. 

FLYING  TRAINING  401-402  completes 
flying  training  with  a number  of  inflight  nav- 
igation missions.  The  cadet  puts  into  ex- 
tensive practice  the  techniques  he  has  learned 
during  the  preceding  three  years.  The  in- 
flight requirements  are  increased  progres- 
sively throughout  the  year  so  that  the  final 
flights  integrate  all  forms  of  navigation. 
The  final  flights  are  patterned  after  the  re- 
quirements of  an  Air  Force  navigator  flying 
in  combat  conditions.  Successful  comple- 
tion of  these  missions  insures  that  the  cadet 
has  acquired  the  knowledge  and  skill  neces- 
sary for  directing  an  aircraft  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  2 Semester  Hours. 


Department  of 
PhysicaS  Training 

Maj.  Casimir  J.  Myslinski,  Director. 

Maj.  Harrison  Lobdell,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director. 
Dr.  Marlin  M.  Mackenzie,  Professional  As- 
sistant. 

Capt.  Michael  E.  DeArmond,  Chief,  Intra- 
mural Division. 

1st  Lt.  Anthony  R.  Cillo,  Chief,  Instructional 
Division. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  C.  Earns,  Chief,  Supply  Divi- 
sion. 

1st  Lt.  Elwin  R.  Shain,  Chief,  Facilities  Di- 
vision. 

1st  Lt.  Donald  J.  Branby,  Instructor. 

1st  Lt.  Richard  F.  Murphy,  Instructor. 

1st  Lt.  Jack  A.  Rose,  Instructor. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  100  includes 
physical  conditioning,  basic  land  survival, 
and  recreational  sports.  Physical  condition- 
ing improves  the  cadet’s  muscular  develop- 
ment, endurance,  and  total  physical  fitness 
to  prepare  him  for  the  rigorous  activities  of 
Physical  Training  101-102.  Land  survival 
instruction  provides  the  basic  knowledge  of 
survival  techniques  necessary  to  a pilot,  in- 
cluding parachute  training;  how  to  walk  in 
the  mountains,  make  footgear,  forage  and 
hunt  for  food,  and  build  shelter.  In  recre- 
ational sports  the  cadet  competes  against  his 
classmates  in  touch  football,  soccer,  volley- 
ball, and  basketball.  D/o  Semester  Hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  101-102  provides 
instruction  in  boxing,  gymnastics,  judo,  bas- 
ketball, and  volleyball.  The  cadet  develops 
physical  strength,  coordination,  flexibility, 
agility,  endurance,  power,  and  combative 
abilities  which  will  be  valuable  to  him  in 
competitive  sports.  Each  cadet  competes 
either  in  the  intramural  or  the  intercollegi- 
ate sports  program  throughout  his  four  years 
at  the  Academy.  1%  Semester  Hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  200  includes  in- 
struction in  golf  and  softball  to  develop  pro- 
ficiency in  recreational  sports.  V4  Semester 
Hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  201-202  contains 
instruction  in  golf,  tennis,  and  judo  to  de- 
velop skills  which  will  be  useful  to  an  officer 
in  maintaining  his  physical  condition.  The 
cadet  also  participates  in  intramural  or  inter- 
collegiate sports  during  this  course.  % Se- 
mester Hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  300  includes  les- 
sons and  practice  in  water  survival,  track 
and  field,  and  golf.  The  purpose  of  water 
survival  is  to  prepare  the  cadet  for  any 
situation  where  he  might  be  forced  to  para- 
chute over  water.  Instruction  in  track  and 
field  will  prepare  the  cadet  to  coach  squadron 
or  base  track  teams.  Golf  instruction  con- 
tinues from  the  point  reached  in  Physical 
Training  201-202.  1/2  Semester  Hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  301-302  extends 
the  lessons  and  practice  in  golf,  tennis,  judo, 
and  water  survival.  The  cadet  continues  his 
participation  in  intramural  or  intercollegiate 
sports.  In  the  intramural  sports  program  he 
is  assigned  the  duties  of  coach,  manager,  or 
squadron  athletic  representative.  % Semes- 
ter Hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  400  expands  the 
training  in  water  survival.  The  cadet  also 
receives  instructor  training  to  prepare  him 
for  teaching  physical  education  to  the  Fourth 
Class  during  his  First  Class  year.  V4  Semes- 
ter Hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  401-402  provides 
additional  judo  training  and  instruction  in 
carryover  sports  such  as  badminton,  hand- 
ball, and  squash.  The  principles  of  Air  Force 
athletic  administration  and  physiology  of 
exercise  are  taught  also.  As  a part  of  this 
training  the  cadet  is  assigned  full  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  the  intramural 
sports  program.  He  coaches,  trains,  and 
manages  the  individual  teams  and  directs  the 
overall  intramural  program  in  his  squadron. 
% Semester  Hours. 

ELECTIVE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  is 
available  through  special  instruction  or  club 
activity  in  sports  not  offered  in  the  intercol- 
legiate program.  These  sports  include  judo, 
skiing,  archery,  squash,  and  handball.  Com- 
petition is  scheduled  with  local  area  institu- 
tions and  clubs  in  many  of  these  activities. 
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Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Director  of  Athletics : 

Col.  George  B.  Simler. 

Coaches : 

Football : Mr.  L.  T.  “Buck”  Shaw. 

Soccer:  Lt.  Anthony  J.  Biernacki. 

Basketball;  Tennis:  Maj.  Robert  B. 

Spear. 

Wrestling:  Lt.  Robert  C.  Earns. 

Swimming:  Dr.  M.  M.  MacKenzie. 

Gymnastics:  Lt.  Robert  M.  Sullivan. 

Rifle:  Lt.  D.  0.  Sandfort. 

Pistol:  Lt.  Edwin  E.  Koch. 

Fencing:  Capt.  Richard  C.  Bowman. 

Skiing:  Lt.  Col.  Raymond  C.  Lee. 

Baseball:  Capt.  Glenn  B.  Mackie. 

Track : Lt.  Byron  M.  Gillory. 

Golf:  Lt.  Dean  E.  Smith. 

Cross  Country:  Lt.  Russell  E.  Thoburn. 

Tradition  and  color,  team  spirit  and  sports- 
manship are  growing  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy through  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
program.  After  building  some  fine  teams 
during  its  first  two  years,  the  Academy  has 
been  scheduled  to  enter  competition  with 
leading  colleges  and  universities  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  during  1957  and  1958. 

The  Academy  will  meet  strong  intersec- 
tional opposition  in  all  varsity  sports  which 
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are  part  of  the  program.  The  sports  are 
football,  soccer,  and  cross-country  in  the 
fall ; basketball,  wrestling,  swimming,  gym- 
nastics, skiing,  fencing,  rifle  and  pistol  in 
the  winter;  basketball,  track,  golf,  and  ten- 
nis in  the  spring.  Other  sports,  such  as  la- 
crosse and  hockey,  will  be  added  to  the  pro- 
gram when  the  Academy  moves  to  its  per- 
manent site. 

Wearing  the  colors  of  blue  and  silver,  the 
Academy  athletic  teams  are  known  as  the 
Falcons.  The  first  class  of  cadets  adopted 
the  Falcon  as  the  official  Academy  mascot, 
symbolizing  the  strength,  speed,  and  adroit- 
ness required  of  a pilot  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  exer- 
cises control  over  intercollegiate  participa- 
tion by  means  of  his  Athletic  Council  which 
reports  to  him  on  all  matters  of  policy.  Any 
cadet  who  plays  well  enough  may  partici- 
pate in  intercollegiate  athletics  so  long  as 
he  maintains  a cumulative  average  of  70 
percent  or  better  in  every  subject.  Those 
cadets  who  do  not  engage  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  participate  in  the  intramural  ath- 
letic program,  which  provides  competition 
in  a wide  range  of  activity  among  the  cadet 
squadrons. 


Commanders  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  are  responsible  for  spiritual  as  well 
as  military  leadership.  To  prepare  Air 
Force  cadets  for  future  command  positions, 
the  religious  program  at  the  Academy  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  growth  in  spiritual  lead- 
ership qualities.  The  program  also  affords 
cadets  an  opportunity  for  personal  worship 
in  the  religions  of  their  choice. 

Each  cadet  is  expected  to  attend  the  serv- 
ice of  his  choice  once  each  Sunday.  Beyond 
that  requirement  all  other  relationships 
with  the  chaplains  and  the  chapel  are  vol- 
untary. 

The  following  schedule  of  Sunday  morn- 


ing services  is  observed : 

Protestant  Holy  Communion 8:00 

Catholic  Choir  Practice 7 : 15 

Catholic  Mass 8:00 

Cadet  Bible  Class 8 : 00 

Protestant  Choir  Practice 9 : 00 

Protestant  Worship  Services 7 : 00, 

10:  00,  11:  00 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 

Saints  Services 9 : 00 

Christian  Science  Services 10  : 00 


In  addition  to  the  above  services  the  chapel 
provides : a general  Protestant  Holy  Com- 
munion service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month;  Holy  Communion  for  members  of 
the  liturgical  churches  each  week;  Jewish 
services  on  Friday  evenings  and  the  High 
Holy  Days;  Catholic  Mass  each  day  at  6:  15 
a.  m. 

The  chaplains  are  always  available  to  the 
cadets  for  counseling  on  religious  or  per- 
sonal matters.  They  conduct  classes  to  as- 
sist those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
their  religion  or  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  membership  in  a particular 
denomination. 

Parents  and  guests  who  are  visiting  cadets 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  religious 
services.  The  chaplains  welcome  occasions 
to  meet  with  parents  or  to  receive  corre- 
spondence from  them  at  any  time. 


Religious  Program 


Col.  John  S.  Bennett,  Protestant  Chaplain. 
Col.  C.  E.  Zielinski,  Catholic  Chaplain. 

1st  Lt.  David  H.  Rose,  Jewish  Chaplain. 


Cadet  Life 

A cadet’s  life  is  filled  with  arduous  activity 
Four  years  of  academic  study,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  requirements  of  a ci- 
vilian university,  and  a concurrent  program 
of  airmanship  instruction  necessitate  a 
closely  integrated  schedule  of  classes,  study 
periods,  and  applied  training.  Freshmen,  in 
particular,  have  a rigorous  basic  training 
program  to  condition  them  for  military  life. 
The  new  cadet  must  learn  to  follow  detailed 
orders  immediately  and  exactly,  to  accom- 
plish tasks  systematically,  and  to  become  a 
part  of  a smooth-functioning  team.  If  a 
man  is  not  capable  of  withstanding  such 
pressures,  the  Academy  wants  to  find  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A number  of  worthwhile  extracurricular 
activities  and  recreational  pastimes  are  avail- 
able to  the  cadets  to  diversify  their  academic 
day.  These  include  intercollegiate  and  in- 
tramural athletics;  social,  athletic,  and  pro- 
fessional clubs;  dances  and  other  social  gath- 
erings. During  their  summer  tours  the 
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upperclassmen  have  numerous  opportunities 
for  personal  and  professional  growth  com- 
bined with  recreational  enjoyment.  The 
tours  take  them  to  many  locations  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  European  Continent 
to  visit  military  installations  and  surround- 
ing cities. 

At  present  the  cadets  live  in  two-man 
rooms  in  dormitories  at  the  interim  Academy 
site  on  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  in  Denver. 
The  time  is  growing  near  when  they  will 
move  to  the  ultra-modern  permanent  Acad- 
emy home  near  Colorado  Springs.  Their 
quarters  will  be  arranged  so  that  the  entire 
Cadet  Wing  will  be  housed  in  one  spacious 
building.  The  cadet  club,  dining  hall,  gym- 
nasium, chapel,  and  theater  will  be  comforta- 
ble and  expansive.  The  cadets  will  attend 
academic  classes  in  rooms  that  are  perfectly 
equipped;  study  in  a library  that  will  be  one 
of  the  nation’s  finest ; and  utilize  extensive 
areas  for  physical,  military,  and  flying  train- 
ing. They  are  scheduled  to  occupy  these  new 
facilities  in  the  fall  of  1958. 


Social  Functions 

Formal  and  informal  dances,  holiday 
parties,  musical  sessions,  movies,  and  tele- 
vision— all  are  a part  of  cadet  social  life  at 
the  Academy.  Cadet  committees  plan  the 
social  functions  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Cadet  Wing.  Arnold  Hall,  the  cadet 
recreation  center,  is  the  place  where  informal 
gatherings  and  special  social  activities  are 
held.  The  hall  is  equipped  with  television, 
radio-phonographs,  pianos,  table  tennis, 
billiard  tables,  and  magazines.  The  build- 
ing contains  the  cadet  reception  room  for 
guests ; the  cadet  lounge  for  private  use  of 
guests ; a ballroom,  ballroom  lounge,  snack 
bar,  and  game  room. 
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Special  Activities 

A variety  of  special  activities  are  avail- 
able to  the  cadets  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing their  creative  talents  and  hobbies.  The 
cadets  themselves  have  great  latitude  in  or- 
ganizing their  own  activities  and  in  choosing 
those  that  they  wish  to  join. 

The  Class  Committees  assist  the  Cadet  Ac- 
tivities Officer  in  arranging  cadet  recrea- 
tional programs,  conduct  liaison  with  cadet 
service  facilities,  and  hold  elections  of  class 
officers. 

The  Honor  Representatives  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  honor  in  the  Air  Force  Cadet 
Wing.  Membership  on  this  committee  is  the 
highest  extracurricular  office  to  which  a cadet 
may  be  elected. 

The  Ring  Committee  selects  the  class  crest 
and  assists  the  class  in  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing the  class  ring. 

The  Wing  Entertainment  Committee  ar- 
ranges entertainment  for  the  Air  Force  Ca- 
det Wing. 

The  Yearbook  Staff  publishes  a yearbook 
depicting  the  story  of  each  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Contrails  Staff  publishes  a booklet  an- 
nually which  contains  important  features 
about  the  Academy  and  the  military  services 
as  well  as  a record  of  Academy  traditions  and 
customs. 

The  Talon  Staff  publishes  a magazine 
monthly  with  stories  and  pictures  that  per- 
tain to  the  various  phases  of  cadet  life. 

The  Cadet  Forensic  Association  engages  in 
competitive  intercollegiate  debates  to  learn 
the  art  of  forceful  and  logical  expression 
through  the  discussion  of  national  and  inter- 
national issues. 

The  Cadet  Geography  Club  takes  weekend 
and  holiday  trips  to  local  areas  of  geograph- 
ical interest. 


The  Cadet  Mathematics  Forum  explores 
advanced  and  unusual  topics  in  mathematics. 

The  Cadet  Chess  Club  participates  in  chess 
matches  among  the  club  members  and  out- 
side teams. 

The  Cadet  Radio  Club  practices  amateur 
radio  operations  and  learns  the  fundamentals 
of  military  communications. 

The  Cadet  Ski  Club  engages  in  recrea- 
tional and  competitive  skiing. 

The  Cadet  Judo  Club  practices  the  art  of 
self  defense  in  judo  matches. 

The  Cadet  Wing  Dance  Committee  for- 
mulates dance  schedules  and  regulates  the 
conduct  of  the  Cadet  Wing  at  dances. 

The  Cadet  Dance  and  Pep  Band  provides 
music  for  informal  cadet  dances  and  other 
activities. 

The  Cadet  Glee  Club  sings  various  types 
of  choral  music  for  educational  and  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

The  Cadet  Model  Engineering  Club  builds 
and  operates  models  and  conducts  research 
in  aeronautical,  mechanical,  civil,  and  elec- 
trical engineering. 

The  Cadet  Photography  Club  engages  in 
amateur  photography. 

The  Cadet  Skeet  Club  participates  in  skeet 
shooting  matches. 

The  Cadet  Hunting  Club  takes  hunting 
trips  as  seasons  are  declared  for  various 
game. 

The  Cadet  Fishing  Club  participates  in 
fishing  trips. 

The  Cadet  Forum  sponsors  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs  with  guests 
who  are  authorities  on  various  aspects  of  na- 
tional and  international  affairs. 

The  Cadet  Soaring  Club  flies  gliders  and 
sail  planes  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the 
principles  of  flight. 
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After  Graduation 


Officer  Rank.  All  cadets  who  have  main- 
tained the  required  grades  will  be  graduated 
from  the  Academy  with  a commission  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Regular  component 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Those  who 
have  remained  physically  qualified  for  flying 
training  during  their  four  years  at  the 
Academy  will  receive  the  rating  of  an  aerial 
navigator.  If  a cadet  becomes  physically 
disqualified  for  flying,  he  will  be  commis- 
sioned without  a flying  rating. 

Pilot  Training.  An  Academy  graduate  who 
has  remained  physically  qualified  for  flying 
will  be  sent  directly  to  pilot  training  after  a 
month  of  leave.  He  will  spend  about  one 
year  in  primary  and  basic  pilot  training  to 
earn  the  aeronautical  rating  of  a pilot.  After 
graduation  from  basic,  he  will  be  sent  to  an 
advanced  training  base  to  fly  the  operational 
aircraft  of  his  specialty  and  to  learn  the  par- 
ticular abilities  necessary  to  the  type  of  mis- 
sion he  is  expected  to  perform.  The  gradu- 
ate of  a multi-engine  basic  school  will  go  to  a 
crew  training  base  to  become  proficient  in  the 
bombing,  refueling,  or  troop  carrier  func- 
tions of  the  aircraft.  The  graduate  of  a 
single-engine  basic  school  will  attend  a jet 
fighter  course  in  gunnery  and  tactics  at  a 
crew  training  base. 

Career  Assignments.  At  the  completion  of 
pilot  training  an  Academy  graduate  will  be 
assigned  to  an  operational  unit  as  an  air  crew 
member  in  fighter,  bomber,  or  troop  carrier 
aircraft.  During  his  career  he  will  rotate  be- 
tween air  crew  duties  and  staff  positions — 
both  overseas  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
officer’s  staff  duties  may  be  in  research  and 
development,  supply  and  logistics,  personnel 


management,  intelligence,  operations,  com- 
munications and  electronics,  meteorology,  air 
attache,  or  financial  management.  These  are 
only  a few  of  the  approximately  30  career 
fields  open  to  Air  Force  officers. 

Career  Benefits.  The  Academy  graduate 
will  obtain  substantial  periodic  pay  increases 
and  accrue  promotions  on  the  basis  of  effi- 
ciency and  seniority  through  successive 
ranks.  Besides  his  base  pay  he  will  receive 
such  benefits  as  flight  pay,  tax  free  subsis- 
tence and  quarters  allowances,  medical  care, 
payment  of  transportation  costs,  dislocation 
adjustments,  survivors’  benefits,  and  retire- 
ment pay. 

Advanced  Education.  The  Air  Force  en- 
courages its  officers  to  apply  for  study  in 
civilian  universities  or  the  Air  Force  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  An  officer  is  accepted 
for  an  educational  assignment,  based  on  his 
qualifications  and  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force 
in  his  chosen  field  of  study.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a substantial  number  of  Academy  grad- 
uates will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
advanced  degree.  The  Academy’s  four-year 
curriculum  will  qualify  a graduate  to  ob- 
tain a master’s  degree  either  in  engineering, 
the  social  sciences,  or  the  humanities  with 
about  a year  and  a half  of  graduate  study. 
All  Academy  graduates  will  be  assigned  dur- 
ing their  careers  to  one  or  more  of  the  armed 
forces  graduate  schools  for  technical  studies. 
The  schools  are:  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  Colleges,  the  War  Colleges,  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  National  War  College. 
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Cadet  Uniforms 


In  the  fall  of  1957  Air  Force  cadets  will 
don  new  uniforms,  designed  distinctively  to 
identify  them  with  the  Air  Force  and  yet 
to  set  them  apart  from  its  other  members. 

Smartness,  simplicity,  and  dignity  have 
been  achieved  in  the  uniform  designs.  Cecil 
B.  deMille,  motion  picture  producer,  de- 
signed the  uniforms  with  the  assistance  of 
Henry  Wilcoxon  and  John  Jensen,  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Academy’s  uniform 
board.  Mr.  deMille  was  asked  to  develop 
the  designs  because  of  his  creative  ability 
combined  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
military  uniforms  used  throughout  the  world 
for  many  ages. 

Four  uniforms  have  been  fashioned  for 
the  cadets  to  be  worn  for  various  occasions 
throughout  the  year : the  winter  dress,  win- 
ter parade  dress,  summer  parade  dress,  and 
evening  dress. 

The  winter  dress  uniform — worn  to 
classes,  meals,  athletic  events,  and  routine 
formations — is  made  of  durable  elastique 
material.  The  original  blue  shade  of  the 
uniform  was  created  especially  for  the  ca- 
dets to  reflect  the  appearance  of  youth.  A 
summer  dress  uniform  of  similar  design  and 


color  is  being  tested  in  a light-weight  fabric. 
For  routine  summer  duty  the  cadets  will 
wear  cotton  khaki  shirts  and  trousers. 

The  parade  dress  uniforms  have  been  de- 
signed to  create  an  impressive  display  on 
parade  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  suitable 
for  ceremonial  occasions  and  chapel  attend- 
ance. The  uniforms  are  the  original  blue 
shade  for  winter  and  white  for  summer,  both 
tailored  in  the  same  way.  They  have  a 
standing  collar  on  the  jacket  with  rows  of 
buttons  in  a “V”  down  the  front.  The  ca- 
dets who  hold  non-commissioned  officer  ranks 
in  the  Cadet  Wing  will  wear  the  uniform  with 
a white  leather  belt;  those  who  serve  as  offi- 
cers will  wear  a white  leather  baldric  with 
a sword  and  yellow  sash. 

The  evening  dress  uniform  is  worn  for 
formal  evening  functions.  It  consists  of 
blue  pleated  trousers  and  mess  jacket,  white 
pleated  shirt,  and  light-blue  bow  tie  and 
cummerbund.  The  light-weight  mess  jacket 
is  used  for  both  summer  and  winter. 

The  two  caps  to  match  the  uniforms,  blue 
and  white,  are  a distinctive  part  of  the  color- 
ful, smart  dress  of  an  Air  Force  cadet. 


Board  of  Visitors  to  the  USAF  Academy,  1957 

Appointed  by  the  President: 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton, 

Professor,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher, 

President,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 

President,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kaufman  T.  Keller, 

Chairman  of  Board,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

General  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  USAF  Ret., 
Contributing  Editor,  Newsweek  Maga- 
zine, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  McCormack,  USAF 
Ret., 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Appointed  by  the  Vice  President: 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Georgia. 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez, 

New  Mexico. 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 
North  Dakota. 

Senator  Gordon  L.  Allott, 
Colorado. 


Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

Representative  Carl  Vinson, 

Georgia. 

Representative  Errett  P.  Scrivner, 
Kansas. 

Representative  Don  Magnuson, 
Washington. 

Representative  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
Colorado. 


Representative  Bryon  G.  Rogers, 
Colorado. 


Presidential  Inauguration 

The  Air  Force  Cadet  Wing  marched  in  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  Parade  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  21,  1957.  More  than  500 
cadets  marched  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  the  White  House  where  they  were  reviewed 
by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Vice- 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries. The  cadets  were  flown  from  Den- 
ver to  Washington  on  Saturday  before  the 
parade  on  Monday.  While  in  Washington 
they  attended  a reception  and  dance  at  Boll- 
ing Air  Force  Base  given  for  them  by  Hon. 
Donald  A.  Quarles,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  General  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  attended  the  reception. 
Before  the  reception  and  after  the  parade 
the  cadets  were  permitted  to  have  free  time 
in  Washington.  Some  of  the  cadets  acted  as 
escorts  for  visiting  dignitaries  at  the  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  Balls. 


During  the  summer  of  1957  cadets  of  the 
Second  Class  participated  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  training  programs  the  Academy 
has  to  offer.  They  took  a trip  to  Europe  to 
see  how  the  Air  Force  works  under  actual 
overseas  operational  readiness.  The  tour  in- 
cluded visits  to  military  installations  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The 
schedule  was  arranged  so  that  each  weekend 
was  spent  near  one  of  the  cultural  centers  of 
each  country:  London,  Paris,  Wiesbaden, 
Berlin,  and  Madrid.  Before  embarking  on 
the  European  trip,  the  cadets  visited  four 
Air  Force  command  headquarters  in  the 
United  States. 
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